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INTRODUCTION 

These are fishing-stories, not " fish-stories." 
They are all true, and the experience of the 
writer and his friends. Boys love such stories. 
It is in sympathy with the desire for them 
that this book is written. 

In the long winter evenings we sit down 
with the boys at the study table, before the 
cheerful hearth, and see them roam the 
fields, sail the lakes, and wade the streams 
with us, as they follow us across the con- 
tinent. Then we see them turn to algebra, 
geography, literature, with a keener zest and 
with sharpened wits, for the solid food has 
been seasoned to their taste and will digest 
and assimilate well. 

Heaven's choicest blessings on the pure, 
hearty, happy, hungry boys! 

The Author. 




W. N. H 111,1,. 
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FISHING ACROSS THE CONTINENT 



BACON'S POND 

HEN I was a boy of per- 
haps fifteen years of 
age — it does not seem 
so long ago, although 
hair and beard are now 
silvery white — when I was a boy — oh, how vivid 
the memory ! — I went one afternoon to Bacon's 
Pond, to fish. It was a lovely pond, as round 
as a huge pie, half a mile long and half a mile 
across. The west side, if one can find the west 
side of a pie, was all rocks, which farther inland 
stood high, like temples, or like the flat-roofed 
buildings of a great city, but which toward the 
shore had fallen and rolled and broken, till at 
the water's edge the pond was full of them. 
One of these was as large as a room, and flat. 
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On this, in the winter when the skating was 
good, we boys would build a fire, and then skate 
round and round, up and down, often till mid- 
night. 

On the east side of the pond was a meadow. 
The water was shallow, and coarse grass and 
sedge grew rank all along the shore and out 
into the pond a hundred feet or more. Here in 
summer large pickerel lay and sunned them- 
selves among the sedge and could not be 
reached by the angler. 

On the south were woods, and a small stream 
ran into the pond, and on the north the waters 
found an outlet. 

We always fished from the west side, for the 
water in places was deep, and the rocks formed 
convenient seats. 

As I started out that beautiful afternoon with 
rod and basket in which was a box of angle- 
worms, what prompted me to take my gun 
along? Who can tell? I took the gun, a light 
muzzle-loader with percussion caps, quite old- 
fashioned now. It was a bright, sunshiny day, 
and I had no sooner taken my seat upon an 
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irregular rock than I saw a very large roach, or 
sunfish, balancing himself over his nest — a 
rounded place upon the bottom of the pond, 
made by whirling and whipping out the mud 
and then covering the bottom of the hole with 
clean white sand. The eggs had been laid in 
this sand and the big father-fish was standing 
guard over them, whirling round and round, 
darting at any other fish he saw or imagined he 
saw — a tempting and beautiful sight to a fisher- 
man. 

Roach are gregarious; that is, they go in 
flocks or schools until mating time comes, when 
they pair off, make nests, and live by twos 
through the spawning season. The fish is a 
pretty one — the upper parts of the head and 
body being grayish green, glossed with blue; 
the abdomen silvery white or golden yellow, 
and the sides passing gradually into the 
white or yellow from the darker colors of 
the back. The fins are bright red. The 
largest roach seldom weighs over a pound. 

This father-fish was exceedingly large and 
beautiful. He seemed proud of his position 
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as guard, and kept a sharp lookout on all 
sides for an enemy. Very carefully I baited 
the hook, moving slowly so as not to scare 
Mr. Roach off into the deep water. I 
wanted that fish. The sun shone down 
through the water upon his brilliant colors 
and magnified him as he balanced over the 
nest or whirled gracefully around its cir- 
cumference. 

Take time, my lad; a quick, jerky move- 
ment will drive him like lightning into the 
deeper water. Move slowly, keep cool. I 
drop the line, hook and bait carefully down 
to his very nose. He scornfully turns away. 
Perhaps, while he is on duty he will not eat 
anything; has any one told, or can any one 
tell ? I move the bait over to the other 
side, right under his mouth. He scorns it, 
he whips it with his tail. He will not even 
smell of it. What is the matter? 

A Yankee boy is ingenious. I lift my line 
and hook carefully from the water and in a 
moment have skillfully woven on a larger 
hook. Now I drop this empty hook close 
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under the roach's moutn and with a quick 
jerk hook him and pull him out upon the 
rock. Another moment and he is safe in 
the basket. I feel triumphant; my heart 
beats rapidly, and my cheeks flush. But 
suddenly I hear a peculiar rustle, and the 
flush quickly changes to paleness as I turn 
and see just above me on the rocks a red adder 
(a terribly poisonous snake) coiled, and dart- 
ing out his tongue, ready to spring. 

There is no hesitation; quick as a flash the 
gun is at my shoulder, and without taking 
aim I fire. The snake, almost at the very muz- 
zle, is blown into atoms, only the head and 
neck remaining, and these I pick up as a tro- 
phy and put into my basket with the big fish. 

What should I have done without that 
gun? The fish-pole was too long and awk- 
ward to beat the" snake with, and there was 
no other stick within reach. Ah ! the white- 
haired man sees what the inexperienced 
boy could not see — that He who "gives his 
angels charge over thee/' in some way 
prompted the act that probably saved a life. 
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The scare of the snake over, I again turn 
my attention to the pond, and my heart 
begins thumping against my ribs, for I see 
what is doubtless the mother-fish, almost the 
counterpart of the other, darting wildly 
about, into and around the nest as though 
she missed her companion and were looking 
for him. It is some time before she qui&ts 
down so that the empty hock can be dropped 
under her jaws, but I patiently work and 
jerk until I succeed, and out comes the 
mother-fish into the basket with her com- 
panion and the head of the bloody snake. 

Proud of my triple victory, I start for 
home. My success has been great enough 
for one afternoon, for besides the red adder, 
the killing of which is looked upon as a 
special triumph, I have basketed two of the 
largest roach ever caught in Bacons Pond. 




BOBBING FOR EELS 

O YOU know what an eel is ? It 
is a snake-like, slimy fish, 
black along the back and 
white along the belly, and 
having a thick, tough skin. 
It makes its home in ponds 
and streams, and goes swimming through 
the water or wiggling along the bottom like 
a snake. Many persons will not eat the 
flesh of eels because the creatures look and 
act so much like snakes, but the meat is 
white and very pleasant in taste. 

So come, let us go bobbing for eels ! First 
we will dig half a pint or more of angle- 
worms, then get six or eight feet of strong 
linen thread, tie a sliver or a straw from 
the broom upon the end of the thread, and 
push this rough needle through each angle- 
worm from end to end, until the entire 
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length of thread is strung with bait. Now 
wind the string of angle-worms ground three 
fingers into a ball, and tie together with a 
good, strong cord like a piece of fish-line. 
This is a bob. We will make one apiece, 
and when the sun goes down we will take 
a large wash-tub, poles, and the bobs, and 
go to the river. 

We choose a place where the water is 
three or four feet deep and there is no 
current. Now we tie a pole to one of the 
handles of the wash-tub, and float it out 
upon the water, keeping fast hold of the 
other end of the pole. Close to the ends 
of long poles (fish-poles will do) we tie the 
bobs, and let them down into the water until 
they rest upon the bottom. As soon as we 
feel a nibble or a jerk, we pull the pole up 
gently and hold the bob over the tub. The 
eel, which in biting at the worms has got- 
ten his teeth in the threads, holds on till 
he feels himself out of his element, and 
then lets go, dropping into the tub. 

The eels are one, two, three feet long, 
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and an inch or two in diameter. Once in 
a while a big fellow will squirm over and 
out of the tub, but we shall have two dozen 
or more to take home with us before bed- 
time comes. 

Now let us skin them. They are so slimy 
and slippery that it is difficult to hold one. 
We stick a big carving fork through the 
head, slit the skin around the neck and 
strip it off backward, from head to tail. 
Then we see the fine white meat, which, 
cut across in slices and fried in butter, 
makes us a very good breakfast indeed. 

In the days when threshing grain on the 
barn floor was in fashion, eel-skins were 
used for tying together the two parts of a 
flail. 




TROUT IN A DEEP WELL 

OST of the New England 
streartis abound in speckled 
trout. This fish does not 
grow large, is easy to 
catch, and when cooked 
just to a turn, satisfies the taste of an epi- 
cure. The white meat is easily separated 
from the bones and in this respect is very 
satisfactory eating. I have tramped up and 
down many streams in the dear old Nut- 
meg State, and at different times have car- 
ried home hosts of the speckled beauties. 

One day we boys caught two small trout 
in a dip-net. They were not larger than 
one's little finger. We took them home, put 
them into the well-bucket, and let them down 
into the. water of the well. It was an old- 
fashioned well, with a sweep, and an "old 
oaken bucket that hung in the well." 



Trout in a Deep Well 
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Beside the well stood a large stone which 
we had hauled out of the field and placed 
there, more as a curiosity than for a wash- 
basin, though we did sometimes wash hands 




AN OLD-FASHIONED WELL 



and face in it on hot summer days. It was 
hollowed out quite smooth, and was sup- 
posed to have been made and used by the 
Indians as a vessel in which to pound corn. 
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In the well the trout grew. They kept 
the water clear of worms, bugs and insects, 
snapping these up eagerl}' whenever they 
happened to fall in. Holding a mirror so 
as to reflect the Iighl into the well, we 
could see the fish, and week by week and 
month by month we watched thnn grow. 




One day we all agreed it would be very 
nice to have trout for dinner. So we 
rigged up a line and hook, baited it with a 
small angle-worm, and let it down into the 
well. The bait was snapped up quickly,, and 
we pulled the trout out one at a time. 
They were large for that region — weighing 
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a pound or so. — and. were just as good to 
eat as though they had been raised in the 
sunshine and had had the privilege of romp- 
ing from the Sound up to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. 





CONTRASTS OF THE ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC 

HAT a joy to be at the 
seashore during the sum- 
mer, especially beside the 
Atlantic ! The Pacific, from 
San Francisco to Alaska, 
is cold, with a chilly atmosphere, even in 
summer. Bathing is never a delight in the 
Pacific. But the Atlantic, from Boston to St. 
Augustine, and even sweeping around the Gulf 
to the great river and beyond — the Atlantic 
in summer is a paradise for teachers. 

The Pacific is cold as an enemy, and if a 
warmly-dressed bather ventures into her pres- 
ence she beats him with her merciless waves, 
growling and scolding, and chilling with her 
icy arms. At Yaquina Bay I saw a bather 
taken dead from her unpitying embrace. 

The Atlantic chuckles and laughs with a 

26 



Contrasts of the Atlantic and Pacific 27 

glad joy in the warm sunshine, but the 
Pacific scowls and scolds, mutters and mur- 
murs, fumes and frets, even when summer 
is wooing with warmest sunshine. 

" Cpme to me; bathe, fish,- row and be 
happy/' says the Atlantic. 

"Go away from me and stay away; I am 
ugly," says the Pacific. 

I have seen the morning sun, bright as a 
globe of gold, rise out of the Atlantic, far 
off in the east, without causing a ripple to 
break upon the calm surface, which right 
and left and in front spread out like a 
measureless mirror, its rounded edge un- 
broken and undisturbed — peace in the air, 
and on the deep, boundless, impressive peace. 
And as Old Sol rose in the sky, the water 
seeming to drip from his rounded form, the 
ocean still remained calm, and all day no 
wind nor wave provoked the Sabbath still- 
ness . of the sea. 

Never have I so seen the misnamed Pa- 
cific, which is like a raging lion in his cage, 
striking with tremendous violence the bars 
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of the beach and growling in thunder tones 
at the fixed and stubborn land for checking 
his way. All along the coast from Puget's 
Sound to San Francisco the current sets in 
from the northwest, and the waves beat upon 




THE MISNAMED PACIFIC 



the shore with a roar that, like the thunders 
of Niagara, can be heard for many miles 
inland. There is no cessation nor variation 
of this violence except when it becomes at 
times still more furiously excessive. 

I have stories to tell you of both oceans. 
Let us begin with the sunny Atlantic We 
will rent a cottage on the Sound — at Indian 
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Neck, perhaps, east of New Haven and 
near the pretty town of Branford, which, 
though old as grandma, is still as sweet and 
pretty as a young girl. Her houses and 
churches are painted white, and her lovely 
lawns, .fine roads and wonderfully large trees 
show how beautiful old age may be. 

Blessings on the men that built the pretty 
cottages at the beach ! There is a long row 
of them, as well as hotels and residences, 
along the one irregular street that follows 
the shore. There are the houses facing the 
sea; in front of them the hard, dry, wind- 
ing road; then the steep banks^ five to ten 
feet high, of rocks, with an occasional open- 
ing, sandy or .pebbly, down to the water. 
Here are boats and launches, and bathing- 
houses with diving spring-boards. Out a 
little distance are islands, some of them 
bare rocks and some covered with white 
cottages and residences. The cottages are 
occupied only during the summer, but the 
residences are used the year round. 

Our cottage is a double one with twelve 
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rooms* not plastered nor papered, but built 
of planed boards with the studding and 
joists inside. It is finished nicely outside 
and painted white. Upstairs the partitions 
do not extend to the roof, but are open 
above, and good sport we have, talking back 
and forth and throwing things about. Many 
a morning sleeper has been rudely wakened 
by a pillow falling upon his head, coming 
nobody knows whence. Late at night and 
early in the morning the spirit of jollity and 
mischief reigns supreme. 

Friends have come down from "up coun- 
try," and have brought bags full of pota- 
toes, peas, beans, and roasting ears; also 
butter, bread, cake and pies unmeasured and 
uncounted. The sea — after hard labor on 
our part, which we call "sport" — will provide 
us with oysters, clams, crabs, lobsters and 
fish, and these, with the products , of the 
farm, are living fit for a king. Fresh fruits 
in their season, meats, vegetables and every- 
thing needed are peddled along the street 
daily and several times each day. 
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One is awakened in the morning by a 
shoe dropping dangerously near his noisy 
mouth, which closes with a sound like a 
steel trap; or it may be a pillow, falling 
from somewhere, has broken in pieces a 
pleasant dream; or j>ossibly a group of gig- 
glers, whispering and plotting in the next 
room, heard through the thin partitions, 
spoil Phantasy's castle-building; or the quiet, 
well-meaning sun is gently patting our cheeks 
with fingers of light through the unblinded 
window. 

Each of us as he awakes bounds out of 
bed and rushes to the open window. Oh ! 
how lovely the ocean is! How still and 
smooth ! The big furnace in the east is 
pouring down the perspective trough a great 
mass of molten gold all along the cooling 
surface of the ocean, even to the very banks 
by our cottage. Everybody is stirring soon, 
and jokes, laughter and singing fill the house. 
The kitchen is not a secret place, nor is the 
parlor musty and dark. The whole house is 
open, and all of us romp through it. 
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Breakfast is hearty, and every one enjoys 
it, for sleep has been refreshing and the 
sea air is invigorating. The porches are 
wide and well supplied with hammocks, rock- 
ers and easy chairs. Here we assemble 
after breakfast to plan the pleasures of the 
day. Some will go out in sailboat, launch 
or rowboat. Some will go for clams, some 
for oysters. Some will take to the ham- 
mocks, or lie under the shade of the trees 
:lt»oh the beach with books or in light con- 
vKsaiSoin, Let us go with the party after 




CLAMMING IN THE ATLANTIC 

ACH of us dresses in one or more 
heavy woolen suits — ragged as 
the clothes of a tramp, maybe, 
and very laughable looking. 
Taking a boat, we row to the 
place where clams may be found, 
and jump overboard, holding to the side of 
the boat. The water is chilly at first, but 
soon feels warm. There are three of us to 
a boat, all holding to the sides — one at the 
stern, one in the middle, and one at the bow. 
The water is up to the middle, the armpits, 
the chin, and the tide is out. 

Now we begin to tread out the clams. 
We push the bare toes and feet down into 
the black and slimy mud on the bottom. 
When a clam is struck, the toes work under 
it and pry it out. It is lifted on the foot 
to one hand, which plunges down to seize 
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Clamming in the Atlantic 35 

it. It is washed quickly with a splash or 
( two and thrown into the boat. The tread- 
ers work their toes and feet into and out 
of the mud very fast, right and left, along 
the line, till they touch another, pushing the 
boat slowly along in front of them as they 
work. Those who are inexperienced in this 
sport will be surprised to learn that each 
man will tread out from half a bushel to a 
bushel or even more at each tide. But the 
water soon rises and becomes too deep to 
fish. 

These clams are round and differ from 
the long clams in shape, thickness of shell 
and color. The round clams are a bluish 
black, while the long clams are a pure lime 
white. There is a difference in flavor, too; 
and the long clams are dug from sandy or 
shingly places along the shore when the tide 
is low. 

How good it feels to take a bath and 
get on clean, dry clothes again after three 
or four hours of dirty work in the sea! 



OYSTERS AND LOBSTERS 




NE day I was out with a 
boat alone, pushing it be- 
fore me sidewise, and feel- 
ing with my toes for 
whatever might be upon 
the bottom. Suddenly i 
struck something rough, fished it up, and 
was delighted to see a bunch of large 
oysters, in the shell of course, each shell 
eight or ten inches long and about three 
inches wide — fine fellows ! 

I worked over a little space till I had a 
bushel or more, some in single shell, some 
in bunches of three or four. These doubt- 
less had been washed off from some oyster 
bed in a storm, and, unknown to the resi- 
dent fishermen, had grown and matured till 
they became the lawful prey of a " land- 
shark/' as the up-country boys are, called. 

3^ 
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Oysters and Lobsters . 37 

Every day for weeks, when we wanted 
oysters, some one would row out half a 
mile to this unfrequented spot and fish up 
all that were needed. 

Lobsters are caught in deep water, in what 
are called lobster pots. The " pots " are really 




splint baskets about five feet long and three 
feet wide, having at each end a cone-shaped 
opening guarded by slender osiers or splints. 
A dead fish is stuck on a wooden pin inside 
the basket, and the lobsters see or smell this 
and clamber in, pushing through the small 
opening. They cannot get out, for pressing 
against the side of the splints from the inside 
makes the hole smaller. 
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The baskets are weighted with stone below 
and fastened by ropes to a buoy at the sur- 
face. Fishermen row their boats to the buoy 
about twice each day and lift the baskets. 
If there are any lobsters in the pots, they 
are taken out through a door in the side, and 
the baskets are rebaited and dropped. 

The live lobster is a dark color, almost 
black. When it is plunged alive into boiling 
water, its shell turns red or pink. The 
meat within the shell is white, has a pecu- 
liar flavor, and is considered a dainty dish. 

We have no lobster pots of our own at 
Pacific Cottage; so we cannot catch lobsters, 
but we can buy all we want either down at 
the "Ark" or from peddlers. 
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COMPANY of boys — 
young men they might 
be called — one day drove 
down seven miles to the 
sea for clams. There 
were six of them, and they were out for a 
jolly time. They unhitched their horses and 
fed the animals in the shade of some trees 
upon the high bank overlooking the sea> 
where the breeze drove the .mosquitoes off 
into the swamps and salt meadows. Then 
they took a large boat, sculled down one 
bay with the outgoing tide, turned a sharp, 
rocky point of land, and sculled up another 
bay to the flats. To scull a boat, one stands 
in the stern with an oar in one hand and 
turns the blade dexterously in the water in 
such a way as to propel the boat. 
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The boys worked industriously, had pretty 
good luck, and, when the tide drove them 
off the flats, had half a bushel or more of 
clams a piece. But a storm had arisen, and 
far down the bay the waves were breaking 
upon the racky point and the sea looked ugly. 

" Boys, I don't believe I can take her 
around the point and not swamp her," said 
the man at the oar. " Who will do it?" 

" Lou Fowler, Lou Fowler," was the unani- 
mous call. Lou stepped to the oar. " I don't 
know that I can do it, but I'll try," said he. 
Lou was a muscular fellow and had a manly, 
determined look as he took the oar and 
gazed down the bay at the angry sea. 

" We shall swamp surely, if we once get 
into the trough of the sea," said one. 

"The only way is to keep her head across 
the waves, right out to sea," said Lou. 

" But how can you make the turn up into 
the other bay and not get into the trough 
of the sea?" was the common question, 

41 I'll show you," said Lou, and his big* 
muscles made the boat snap as it jumped 




ON THE CREST OF THE WAVE 
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across the waves, throwing spray from stem 
to stern, but the boys did not mind that, 
for they had their clamming clothes on yet 
and were wet as drowned rats anyway. But 
for all of Lou's strength and hidden boast, 
they expected to be swamped, and hoped 
only to save the boat by swimming and 
pushing her into the shore. 

Without another word Lou sculled so far 
out to % sea beyond the rocky point that all 
the boys wondered what he meant, and 
where he was going. They had not long 
to wait before they saw his plan. It was 
finely executed. The boat mounted a wave 
and balanced upon its crest. Both ends 
swung clear. Lou struck in his oar far 
round, and, with one mighty pull, using 
both hands, hfe swung the boat as upon a 
pivot, end for end, and in a moment, in- 
stead of facing the angry sea, we were 
headed up to the bay toward the safe land. 
The boys gave a hearty cheer, and ever 
afterward. Lou Fowler had a place in their 
book of heroes. 



A BIG FISH, S-O-O-O-O LONG 

^ ET'S go blackfishing," said Will 

^ft/)| Potter, as we sat upon the 

^plr^^^ broad veranda one beau- 

^^B^ 3^ ^~_ tiful morning after break - 

: ; g H|| rt|y i.- fast. " The tide is right 

J| ggp3gSE?!g[ to-day." And a party of 

four was soon made up, 

consisting of Will, Mabel, Fannie and the 

writer. 

The first thing necessary was to provide 
bait. The best bait for blackfish is the fid- 
dler. So we went back to the saft meadows 
to catch a quart or more of fiddlers. They 
look something like huge spiders, but have 
a shell like the crab, and good-sized pinch- 
ing claws like the lobster. They live in 
holes and run along sidewise through the 
salt grass and sedge into the open places 
where water stands from the outgoing tide. 
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You grab one as he runs, but had better 
see that he does not immediately grab you; 
he will pinch pretty hard if he gets a good 
hold. 

Having collected a quart or so ot these 
fiddlers in tin buckets, we gathered up the 
bamboo poles and started for the boat. As 
I passed the shed I felt a prompting to 
take with me a crab-net or dip-net. This 
impulse was so strong that I stopped to 
argue the matter. 

* Take a crab-net, take a crab-net," said the 
prompter. 

Why should I take a crab-net? We are 
going fishing," I answered. 

1 Take ^ crab-net, take a crab-net," again 
urged the prompter. 

'That's all foolishness," was the stubborn 
reply, and away I went with the party with- 
out the crab-net. How I regretted after- 
ward that I had not obeyed the prompter! 

A row of three miles brought us to good 
black fish ground. It was close to the rocks 
that just showed above water when the tide 
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was out, and off from which was deep water. 
Will was at the bow, Mabel and Fannie in 
the middle, and I at the stern. 

Blackfish bite best on the incoming tide. 
They suck along the rocks, feeding on what 
the tide has left there. What sport we 
had! Some one pulled in a fish every few 
minutes. They were big beauties, .too — 
three, four pounds each. Presently Will 
gave a suppressed exclamation and when we 
turned we saw him standing up, grasping his 
pole tightly, and all excitement. He had 
hooked a big fish and was fighting to get 
him in. 

Here is a royal battle — the struggle between 
a man and a fish ! The man is strong, but 
hooks, lines and poles are weak, and black- 
fish are gamy. The man stands pale with 
excitement that almost destroys his judgment; 
the fish struggles, desperately for liberty. 
The man lets the fish run, but keeps the 
line tight, trembling with fear lest line or 
hook break or the hook tear out of the 
flesh; the fish has no judgment, but with 
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brute strength, dexterity and seeming cun- 
ning fights for escape. The man, if he is 
cool, calculates upon tiring out the fish, pull- 
ing upon him when his struggles' cease or 
weaken; the fish, feeling this pressure, again 
exerts himself and darts away into the deep 
water, and if he catches the man off his 
guard in the tight line, he will give a sud- 
den twist and a blow that will snap almost 
any line used to snare him. 

The man says not a word, nor dare any 
of his companions advise him; it is his 
defeat or victory. Minutes are piling into 
half an hour, and yet the battle goes on. 
But the fish is weakening. Once he is 
pulled so near that we see his glistening 
side as he turns in the sunlight. The man 
gains confidence. This is a fish worth bat- 
tling for. But away he goes again, and the 
line plays out. A word of encouragement 
/rom the girls, and again the captive is 
worked toward the boat. 

Now he comes into everybody's view. An 
exclamation of delight bursts from the whole 
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crowd: "What a fine. fellow!" Now he comes 
so near that if I had obeyed the prompter 
and brought the crab-net I could have 
slipped it under him and made his capture 
certain. Up and up into the air he 
comes, a six-pounder, sure, almost into the 
boat, when the hook tears out and the fish 
falls back into the water and darts away, 
while the man drops upon the seat with a 
look of chagrin and disappointment upon his 
face hard to picture in words; but the 
Yankee ejaculation he utters is wonderfully 
expressive — " Gosh ! " 

Will could not be induced to cast his line 
again. He joked with Mabel and Fannie, 
baited their hooks, and tried to laugh off his 
disappointment, but nothing could bring 
him round to his own jolly self again except 
a return to land, a good dinner and a 
chance to tell the story .of the big fish, 
s-0-0-0 long, which he did not catch. 




OUR LAST EVENING BESIDE THE' 
ATLANTIC 

HAT a delightful sum- 
mer we have spent at 
Pacific Cottage, on the 
Atlantic shore ! Every 
day has been filled with fresh pleasures or 
surprises, and every night has given us new 
vigor. We have captured blackfish, blue- 
fish and cunners, crabs, lobsters, oysters and 
clams. The Atlantic has been bountiful to 
us. We have lived at court. Memory's 
diary has been written in royal purple and 
brilliant red. 

And now we come to our last evening at 
the seashore. To-morrow we scatter, each 
going to his separate home — east, north, 
west, and south. The cords of love have 
been multiplied and strengthened. To-night 
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the thought of separation puts a tinge of sad- 
ness into our cup of joy. The stories have 
all been told, the future all anticipated and 
portrayed, and now, before the farewells are 
spoken, Hattie must once more take her place 
at the piano and sing- for us. She makes a 
selection and sings with a pathos that 
touches every heart, 



MY DEAR NEW ENGLAND HOME 

I've crossed the country many times from either shore 

to shore; 
I've heard the smooth Atlantic sing-, the tierce Pacific 

roar; 
I've scaled the snow-topped Rockies and IVe dragged 

the weary plains; 
Absorbed New England sunshine and the loag Pacific 

rains; 
I've slept in Kansas dug-outs and in cabins at the 

mines, 
In mansions in the cities and in tepees T mong the 

pines. 
In all the land so rich and wide where I have chanced 

to roam, 
There's not a spot so dear to me as my New England 

home. 
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In that vine-embowered cottage the laughing brook 
runs by, 
Where roses clamber over walls of stone, 
My father and my mother wait the boy with restless 
eye, 
The roamer from that dear New England home. 

The orange groves are dear to me, my wife lies buried 

there, 
And out upon the western slope there sleeps a baby 

fair. — 
They've lovely homes in Iowa, the garden of the 

world, 
Whose cobwebbed railroads bring good cheer where'er 

the flag's unfurled. 
And all across the nation's home, like eggs within a 

nest, 
Fair mansions and white cottages by happy children 

blessed, 
But when Thanksgiving time rolls round where'er my 

feet may roam, 
I turn me happy-hearted to my dear New England 

home, 

In that vine-embowered cottage the laughing brook 
runs by, 

Where roses clamber over walls of stone, 
I linger and I linger, for it's next to heaven to be 

So happy in my dear New England home. 
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Good-nights follow and all retire to rest, 
too serious for sport. And into the night 
creep visions of a grand reunion at a man- 
sion not made by hands, of which there are 
many beside a jasper sea, and father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, children and 
grandchildren, and all loved ones are there; 
and they have pleasant talks together and 
sing through unwearied and unmeasured 
time* and feel that there shall be no more 
parting neither shall any one go out to 
labor and struggle again, forever mo re. 
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WESTWARD BY EASY STAGES 




UST a word of good-by, a 
warm embrace, a sweet 
kiss, and we turn our faces 
westward. We take a 
steamer down the Sound 
either at New Haven or 
Bridgeport to New York. 
This is a delightful trip. 
The easy, swift motion of the beautiful boat, 
the rippling, peaceful waters unstirred by angry 
wind, the rolling porpoises here and there, 
the safe land in sight on either shore, and 
the delightful companionship of gentlemen, 
ladies and children, who with us are inhabit- 
ants for a season of this floating palace, 
make the summer day a pleasant memory. 
At New York we board a train on the 
Pennsylvania Central — the road of wonderful 
scenery — across New Jersey, through the 
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lovely city of Philadelphia, across Pennsyl 
vania as far as Tyrone. Here we change 
cars and take a branch 'road up to the little 
city of Bellefonte, which means "Beautiful 
Fountain." We wish to tell our boys about 
the fish hatcheries at this place. They are 
located here because of the excellent spring 
water. 

I stood upon a wide cement wall sur- 
rounding a deep pool of the clearest water 
I have ever seen. The pool is probably 
twenty feet long and twelve or fifteen feet 
wide, and the water 

" How deep do you think the water is ? " 
the proprietor asked me as he was showing 
us around the hatchery. 

"Well, it looks to be about two feet, but 
I will guess three feet." 

II It is seven and a half feet deep," said 
he, laughing, while he went to get a bucket 
of blood. 

We could see trout in great numbers, all 
of a good size. It would not do to let 
into the pool any fish that could not take 
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care of himself, for the big ones devour the 
little ones. They are well fed, but always 
hungry, the proprietor told us. 

The pool seemed full of them, and instead 
of darting away or trying to get under 
banks as they do in a wild state, these fish 
followed us as we walked around upon the 
wall, and when the proprietor came with a 
bucket of blood they seemed to know him 
and crowded to the side where he stood. 
Perhaps they knew him, perhaps they smelled 
the blood, but they jumped over one another 
after the blood as he flitted it out with a 
little dipper. When it struck the water, if 
it were not seized before, it would break 
into thousands of small drops. These the 
fish greedily seized and he walked around 
the wall and fed them all. It was an inter- 
esting sight. The big fish acted like hungry 
little pigs. 

He lay down upon the wall and put his 
hand into the water. The fish crowded 
around his hand, jostled one another to get 
near, smoothed their bodies against it and 
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seemed very loving. I had never before 
seen pet fish. Even the goldfish in the 
aquaria in beautiful homes never cultivate 
acquaintances outside of their own class. 

He lifted a large trout out of the water 
for our dinner. What a pity to kill the 
pet ! But he said that was what he raised 
them for, to eat and to sell, and quoted 
from the first chapter of Genesis, where God 
gave man dominion over the fish of the 
sea. And certainly the pet fish made us a good 
dinner ! 

Now, let us look inside the hatchery. 
The proprietor takes a big female fish from 
the pool, places her in a large dish and 
gently and gradually presses out of her 
thousands of little white eggs, then puts her 
back into the pool. She doubtless lays in 
the pool a great many eggs which are 
immediately devoured by the other fish. 

The eggs which have been gathered in 
the dish are now placed in a box of clean 
white sand just covered with water and 
raised by artificial heat to a certain tempera- 
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ture. Slowly they hatch. A tiny white fish 
may be seen on the under side of each egg. 
He grows wonderfully fast. He absorbs the 
egg as he grows, until he begins to breathe 
in the water. When he is perhaps an inch 
long he is floated out into another box, 
where the water has a very slight current 
and he is compelled to wiggle his little tail 
to keep from floating down stream. The 
exercise makes him grow. Now he has 
absorbed all of the egg and begins to look 
like a fish. He is let into box after box, 
each having a swifter current than the last 
he was in, and he swims all the time to 
keep his head up stream. When large 
enough to fight his own battles, or, as the 
boys say, " to take his own part," he is let 
but into the large pool, where with the rest 
of the world he takes his chances of eating 
and being eaten. 

Now we run down to Washington, the 
nation's capital, and the attractions are so 
many and the days so full of hearty enjoy- 
ment, that the weeks slip away, and before 
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we know it the keen winter is upon us. 
There is fishing of every sort in Washing- 
ton, but we escape safe f and decide to spend 
the severe winter months in sunny Florida. 





WINTER FISHING IN FLORIDA 

"E LEAVE Washington by 
the Atlantic Coast Line 
at three o'clock in the 
afternoon on a Pullman 
sleeper, and arrive in Jacksonville, Fla., the 
next afternoon at one o'clock. Somebody has 
cut a wide path for us through the pines all 
the way. It is not so warm at Jacksonville 
as we hoped it would be, and we push on 
south three hundred and fifty miles farther, 
to Palm Beach, where we find balmy, soft 
air, cocoanuts hanging on the trees and cov- 
ering the ground, oranges in plenty, and 
flowers thriving, of which the large scarlet 
hibiscus is the most showy. 

We stop at West Palm Beach. Lake 
Worth — an inlet from the ocean, half a mile 

wide — lies between us and Palm Beach proper; 
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the latter is an island about ten miles long 
and a mile in width. Fish abound in the 
ocean; they swim in at the inlets in schools 
and fill the lakes and rivers which fringe 
the east coast- of Florida for four hundred 
miles, from the mouth of the St. John's 
River to Cape Sable, the southmost point of 
the peninsula. 

We are invited to join a small party in 
a rowboat for a fishing excursion on Lake 
Worth. It is a hard row up the lake, under 
the railroad bridge, to the fishing-grounds. 
We use hooks and lines without reels, with 
cut mullet for bait. Bluefish, sailor's choice 
and cavalia take the bait quickly, and come 
to our hands every few minutes. Suddenly 
one of the party pulls in a strange-looking 
fish — flat, brown on one side and white on 
the other, with a peculiar-looking tail as 
long as a lead pencil and not much larger 
round. An old fisherman knows at once the 
nature of the fish, and shouts: 

41 A sting-ray ! Be careful where you land 
him, and do not let him strike you with his 
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tail-like sting." He drops his own pole, puts 
his foot upon the sting-ray in the bottom 
of the boat, and with his knife cuts off the 
tail. The fish is then killed, and body and 
tail are thrown overboard. The fish weighs 
probably three pounds. 

"You will do no more harm, in the water 
nor out of it," says the fisherman, and takes 
up his pole again. 

We return to dinner with a praiseworthy 
catch of fish. 

Another day we join a party which is 
going to fish over upon the ocean shore. We 
cross Lake Worth by ferry, and take the 
mule car across the island to the " Break- 
ers." A very little mule pulls a very little 
car from the Royal Poinciana, the largest 
hotel in the world, to the " Breakers," about 
a mile away. This short road was built 
more for sport than for business, is patron- 
ized with great glee, and is said to be the 
best paying railroad in the United States. 

At the "Breakers" an iron pier, some 
twenty feet above the water, runs six hun- 
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dred feet out into the ocean, and from this 
pier shark and large amberjack may be seen 
swimming about, sporting in the water at all 
seasons and in all weather. In a little white 
house built upon the pier, line and bait are 
kept for rent to all who love the *sport of 
fishing. The usual process of sport is this: 
We rent lines and buy cavalia or sailor's 
choice for bait; either fish is as large as a 
man's hand — flat and white. We bait the 
large hQok with one of these, and throw it 
overboard into the ocean. The bait swims 
about, struggling with the hook and line, 
and is turned into such positions as to make 
him very attractive to the amberjack that 
dart through the water like black streaks 
near the bait. Back and forth they go until 
they seem to be convinced that the bait is 
something they want. One strikes at it, 
and is caught upon the hook. It requires 
strength and skill to pull in the big fellow, 
and prevent him from winding the line 
around the pier posts, which are covered 
with barnacles, and thus cutting the line and 
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setting himself free. The old • fisherman 
usually assists the novice at this point. 

We caught two amberjack within an hour, 
one weighing thirty-two pfounds, and another 
forty-two pounds. The amberjack looks like 
the salmon, although the flesh is white. 
Even the fashionable people come down 
from the hotel to engage in the sport of 
catching this fish. 

When the water and ocean are favorable 

for catching shark, Mr. B comes down, 

leans upon his arms on the railing for a 
while and studies the water, looking intently 
for the dark forms of shark, shooting swiftly 
about like black shadows, in groups of three 
or four, at some distance from the pier. 
His colored boy, standing up on the railing — 
his eyes bulging and his form quivering 
with excitement — points his long black finger 
out over the water, and shouts: 

"I see urn, sah! Dah he goes! Dey's 
coming back, sah! Dah's four of them! Big 
fellows, sah! I tink we can trow out, Mr. 
B ." 
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He springs back upon the wharf and 
helps to prepare the bait and line for catch- 
ing the big shark. An amberjack is cut in 
two pieces and the shark hook, as large as 
a stove poker, is baited with one piece of 
the fish. Attached to the hook is a chain 
five or six feet long, then a five-eighths 
rope, over two hundred feet long. Bait, 
hook and chain are placed in a tub, and 
lowered from the wharf into the water. 
The wind and waves carry the tub and its 
contents out to sea, dragging the rope until 
nearly its whole length fs "paid out." The tub 
is made to dip, and the bait, chain and rope 
fall out into the sea, while the tub is pulled 
in by a string which has been tied to it. 

The black boy mounts the railing again, 
and turns his big black eyes like search- 
lights out over the rough water. 

"Dey's comin* in agin, sah! Dey makes 
de turn! Dey's a-comin" back, sah, close to 
de bait! He's got it, sah!" and he jumps 
down upon the wharf, and runs about 
excitedly. 
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Certainly the rope is running out. All the 
others join in his enthusiasm, and watch the 
rope intently. The fishermen seize it and 
give a sharp,- strong jerk upon the line. 
The fish is not caught, but a portion of the 
bait is carried away. A shark has swal- 
lowed the other portion, and gone chuckling 
out to sea. Rope, chain and hook are pulled 
in, and the same process gone through with, 
of baiting, floating out, dropping into the 
sea and pulling in the tub. In a half-hour 
or less, the shark comes swimming in again, 
and the excitement is renewed. Again one 
takes the bait, and again a quick, sharp 
piill upon the rope, and the shark is 
hooked. 

To get him in is everybody's business. 
This is no minnow on a pin hook! He 
weighs five hundred pounds at least. Seven 
men seize the line and pull with all their 
might, running up the wharf. The shark 
thrashes the water and rages like a mad 
bull in his furious struggle to free liim- 
self. The line is kept taut. . When he 
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pulls hard it is eased up a little, and when 
he comes swift;j- toward the wharf, the slack- 
ing rope is quickly pulled in- 

Mr. B gives orders. Xow he suggests 

that the shark be allowed to run a little 
for fear the hook will tear the fleshy 
mouth; in other words, the big fellow must 
be tired out like a small fish. Several times 
this is done, and he runs out to sea and is 
carefully pulled in again; but an hour and a 
half passes before the shark seems to weaken 
and is pulled up under the wharf. Then 
other ropes are lowered and he is lassoed 
twice around the body; and none too soon, 
for, as he flounders, the hook tears from his 
mouth. He springs with a mighty bound 
toward the ocean, but the lasso holds him, 
tightens upon him, and while he yet floun- 
ders and struggles, snapping his jaws and 
whipping the water white with his tail, his 
captors believe he is secured. 

Three posts are lifted upright, tied together 
at the top, spread apart at the bottom, and 
rope and tackle are rigged up to hoist the 
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big fellow to the wharf. A few planks are 
taken up, ropes are spliced, and the men 
,( heave away" upon the tackle. Up he goes, 
still fighting, bending his lithe form back 
and forth as he whips the air with his tail, 
even though out of his native element. 
Now he is pulled through the opening and 
the planks are laid down again. He is 
surely ours. 

A lasso is thrown over his tail to hold it 
down and keep him from breaking the 
planks. His head is held down, and long 
knives are plunged into his body to strike 
his heart. He bleeds like a stuck pig, but 
his struggles are soon over, and he lies, 
conquered and dead, the ugliest fish that 
swims. 

While they are cutting open this monster, 
the pirate of the sea, an old sailor tells 
me this: 

"A female shark gives birth to probably 
a dozen at a litter, but pays no attention 
to them after they are born. There are in 
the ocean what are called nurse sharks. 
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One of these swims around the little fellows, 
each of which is about a foot lon^, keeping 
them corralled, and leads them off upon 
feeding ground suitable for them and keeps 
them together with motherly care until they 
are old enough to fight their own battles/' 
We return to our hotel with no fish, but 
the memory of our day's sport will be food 
for all time, 




DAYTONA 




HE whole eastern coast of 
Florida — four hundred 
miles from Jacksonville 
to the Keys — is in- 
dented with bays and 
inlets from the ocean. These bays are long 
and narrow,, ranging ilong the coast. At 
St. Augustine the bay is called the Matanzas 
River; at Daytona, the Hastings River; at 
Titusville, Rock Ledge; at Eau Gallie and 
down to Fort Pierce it is called the Indian 
River; at Palm Beach it is called Lake Worth, 
and at Miami it is the Biscayne Bay. The 
rivers are not real rivers, but parts of the 
ocean with a current only as the tide flows in 
and out. This long strip of ocean inlet is 
full of fish which swim in from the ocean, 
and fishing is good at almost any point and 

at any season, although certain kinds of fish 
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work slowly north with the approach of 
spring. 

Some of the edible fish, named in the 
order of their value in the market, are, pom- 
pano, Spanish mackerel, bluefish, sea trout, 
redsnapper, grouper, jewfish, sailor's choice, 
sheepshead, spot, grunt, mullet, etc. Some 
of the fish that are not eaten are the sting- 
ray, blowfish, catfish, cavalia, flying fish, 
shovel-mouth and man-eating shark, amber- 
jack and drum. 

"You can bait your hook, whirl it out two 
hundred feet into the ocean, put your line 
over your shoulder, run up the sandy beach 
and pull in a thirty to fifty pound drum, 
but there is no fun in that." 

That is what a man said on the train 
going down. We thought him a lunatic, for 
we could not see why there would be "no 
fun in that." We learned why, afterward. 
The fun is not in catching the fish, but in 
fighting to get him in. It is human nature 
to be pleased to witness a struggle for life, 
and to win victories. 
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Three of us hired a black man to take 
us in his launch from Daytona twelve miles 
down the Hastings River to the " inlet/' 
The Hastings River is the fringing ocean, 
corresponding to the Matanzas River at St. 
Augustine, the Indian River at Rock Ledge, 
and Lake Worth at Palm Beach. 

We left the wharf at eight o'clock in the 
morning and in two hours were on the fish- 
ing-ground. Port Orange lay on our right 
and the Coranado lighthouse loomed up over 
on our left by the ocean shore. We were 
equipped with short, stubby poles, large reels 
and phantom minnows. 

"Trow out," said the black man, and we 
cast our lines, one from the stern and one 
from each side. The minnows whirled away 
to the rear one hundred and fifty feet or 
more, and the launch moved slowly down 
the inlet not far from the right bank. 

Mr. Allen was the first to shout, "A 
Strike! A strike!" Then he reeled the fish 
rapidly in. It was lifted on board and pro- 
nounced "a beauty" — a sea trout, weighing 
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four or five pounds, long> slender and hand- 
somely shaped, with black spots along the 
sides. 

Next came in a small bluefish, then trout 
and bluefish, one after another. Some one 
of the party reeled in a handsome fellow 
every few minutes, first one and then an- 
other, with loud boasts of size and beauty, 
and the black man chuckled over our sport. 
I suppose it was nothing new to him. He 
had taken down similar parties every day. 
Sbon the large basket in the bottom of the 
boat was full. 

"We have enough, and I am tired," said 
Mr. Clingy. So the black man ran the boat 
to a point where we could rake out good 
oysters to eat with our lunch. 

Oysters! they line the mud banks clear up 
to the sedge on both sides of the inlet, 
grow down into the water, and probably 
cover the beds of the channels. They lie 
so thick that they stand up on edge. 
Where they are exposed to the sun when 
the tide is out, they are said not to be 
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good to eat. They are called "coon oysters/' 
We raked up plenty from the deep water, 
and, oh ! how good they were, cracked from 
the shells and eaten with nothing on them 
to destroy the original taste! We ate till 
our stomachs were cold. The black man 
joined us, with many guffaws, and stories of 
wonderful catches of fish, and more than 
once assured us that he "knowed whah de 
fish wuz." I watched him eat an orange. He 
cut out a funnel-shaped core from one end, 
and then sucked the juice, squeezing the 
fruit until it was dry. While he sucked the 
orange, he told us a story: 

" Obah dah niggah Charley is buried, close 
to de watah. Charley was drownded. Can't 
bury a niggah what was drownded up in de 
dry lands. Must bury him whah de watah'll 
reach him when de tide comes in. Dey 
buried him first up dah in de dry sand on 
top de hill, and de rain come down forty 
days and forty nights, and de wind moaned, 
and de tide rose and tried to reach po' 
Charley on de hill. Den dey unburied him 
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and laid him down dah by de watah-side. 
Den de tide went down, de rain quitted, de 
wind he don' moan no mo'; but de sun 
shine sweet on po' Charley. So it be wif 
any drownded niggah. Must bury him whah 
he feels de tide or de rain gits up to him 
sho, no matter how high he is buried. 
His name was Charles Ondy Deems, but 
we didn' have no room to put it all on 
de boa'd, so we jess printed C. O. D." 

"That means collect on delivery," said Mr. 
Allen, and we all laughed at the suggestion. 

Lunch over, the black man, who is our 
master to-day, directs us to land and pick 
up a quart of fiddlers. We soon have a 
quart and enter the boat again. He runs 
it up one inlet and down another, around a 
point and across a narrow bay, then turns 
into an inlet where the tide is running 
strong, and casts anchor. We have rigged 
up our lines with hooks, and now bait with 
the fiddlers and throw out. The black man 
is the first, and in fact, for some time, the 
only one to catch a fish. He pulls in, in a 
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lively manner, sheepshead, a flat fish like, a 
sunfish, with peculiar markings: Big and 
little are all marked alike. Seven black 
stripes about an inch wide — though the 
width will vary with the size of the fish — 
cross the fish up and down, alternating with 
cream-colored stripes of about the same 
width. They are cunning, and have the 
peculiar knack of taking off the fiddler 
without being caught on the hook. We can 
feel them biting, but the black man at first 
does all the catching. 

By watching him, however, we soon learn 
his method, which is to give a quick jerk 
of the line as soon as he feels a nibble. 
From this time on the fish come in fast, 
and we round out our day's catch of trout 
and bluefish with a half bushel or more of 
sheepshead. 

With no labor at the oars, the swift and 
easy launch brings us to our landing at the 
wharf, and our fish are turned over to the 
cooks, who serve them up at breakfast to 
the other guests as well as ourselves. 
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The next day we go on board the beau- 
tiful launch that runs daily from Daytona 
up the Tomoka and back. The Tomoka is 
a sluggish fresh-water stream which enters 
the Hastings River above Ormond, six miles 
above Daytona. On sunny days the banks 
are covered with alligators. We count 
twenty-one on our trip — though the day is a 
cold one for the cold-blooded fellows. We 
see parties in small rowboats catching the 
big-mouthed fresh-water black bass — hand- 
some fish, gamy and good eating. 

Daytona is a beautiful city, whose massive 
old oaks hung with gray moss almost fill 
the streets — the home of gray squirrels with- 
out number, tame as kittens. The city may 
be called romantic and unique. The resi- 
dences are mostly frame, and painted white. 
We are told that at least nine multimillion- 
aires have built costly homes here. The 
ocean beach is not excelled the world over. 
For sixteen miles it stretches along the 
ocean shore, straight as an arrow, hard 
as a floor, and almost level. Every winter 
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automobile races are held upon this beauti- 
ful beach. 

If the summer sun shines as kindly and 
temperately Upon Daytona and Ormond as 
the sun of winter, these places are indeed 
a paradise upon earth. 





BETWEEN JACKSONVILLE AND 
TAMPA 

EAUTIFUL Jacksonville, 

Phcenix-like risen from 

the flames and resting on 

the majestic St. Johns, 

twenty-five miles from 

the ocean ! Fish come swimming to thy 

very doors to be caught, and lie in 

countless forms, colors and varieties upon 

the market stalls, welcome victims for the 

tables of epicures. In February or March we 

could row out upon the smooth waters of 

the St. Johns, and dropping a seine from 

our boat, pull round in* a large curve and 

sweep in a boat-load of shad. Or with less 

labor we might pick up a handsome fellow 

from the boat of some other laborer for a 

two-bit piece. Drop in at Freids's and eat 

a dozen raw oysters, served fit for a prince, 
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the sweetest morsels in the world. Go down 
with Old Black Joe and catch monstrous 
catfish from the wharf anywhere along the 
long line of docks. He has a chuhk of 
dough in his pocket, breaks off a little 
piece, makes it into a round ball upon his 
hook, and drops it down into the tobacco- 
colored water — a tempting bait for the gar- 
bage-eating catfish. He pulls out a four- 
pounder, strings him on a line with others, 
big and little, hanging down into the water, 
squirming and gasping, tugging at the line 
to break it and be free again. 

" No white man eats catfish," declares 
Uncle Joe, " but he good enough for nig- 
gahs, ha ! ha ! " 

" What's the matter with the catfish, Uncle 
Joe?" 

" Oh, he gits fat, like de chickens, on de 
refuse in de ribbah, I reckon, ha ! ha ! " 

One beautiful afternoon in January, when 
the sun is painting indescribable pictures in 
the western sky, we go on board the elegant 
side-wheel steamer Fred de Bary, Captain 
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Munson commander, loose from the Jackson- 
ville dock, and steam up the St. Johns. We 
blow our whistle to ask the railroad bridge 
to open for us, and the great steel struc- 
ture seems to break in two, and a huge 
piece swings round to let us through. The 
beautiful homes of Riverside are on our 
right, with their massive oaks whose long 
gray whiskers wave in the gentle wind; the 
white houses of the city we have left gleam 
and glisten in the setting sun, grow smaller 
and fainter as we speed up the river; then 
the lights come forth from a thousand blink- 
ing eyes and go out in darkness, and we 
are alone upon the broad river, the shores 
scarcely visible in the faint light, as the 
black night settles down. Were it not for 
the merry, twinkling stars we could not help 
thinking that we are running swiftly upon 
the back road into the back door of the 
infernal regions. But Captain Munson sits 
at the well-filled table in the brilliant dining- 
room and his cheerful voice assures us we 
have nothing to fear. 
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"Will you have a piece of the pompano, 
sir?" 

What a nice, sweet, pleasant taste this 
delicate fish has! No wonder wealthy New 
Yorkers are willing to pay fifty cents a 
pound for him. 

" Do you serve these fish every day, 
captain?" 

" No, indeed, sir. We are in rare luck 
to-day. We picked up a few from a boat 
which had just come in from the sea." 

u How are they caught ? " 

" In nets, sir, in double nets, something 
like the gill ^ nets of the salmon. The fish 
run through the first, but are caught in the 
second." 

11 Well, it is indeed a delicious fish." 

We will not on this trip get off at 
Palatka. We did that once and sailed on 
the little steamer Okeehumkee up the Ockla- 
waha River, the crookedest stream in all 
the world. Several tirfies we ran into the 
bank and the roustabouts took poles and 
pushed the stern of the boat around into 
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the stream before we could move ahead 
again. 

" Are we going back. Captain Smith ? This 
constant turning makes me dizzy." 

" We'll turn the other way presently, sir, 
and then your head will come all right 
again." 

Kindly aid me, some facile and impas- 
sioned pen, truthfully to set forth for my 
boys the beauties of the Ocklawaha! 

11 Most effective of all is the Ocklawaha 
by torchlight. The colored pilots kindle 
their lightwood flambeaux. The resinous, 
yellow flames light up the banks with their 
dense growth of cypress, palmetto, pine, gum- 
tree, the slender palm, the flowering horse- 
chestnut, the bay-tree and the blossoming 
dogwood, the magnolia and the rhododen- 
dron, the woodbine, the orchid and sweet- 
scented jasmine, together with rank, tropical 
water lilies and hyacinths fringing the water 
line. Now behold the illuminated glory of 
the towering palmetto, the mighty vine-twined 
cypress, and the lofty pine ! Their tossing, 
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waving, festooning mosses become silvered 
garlands. Their spreading tops are crowned 
with a foliage of splendor. Tne dark water 
sparkles as with amethysts. It is a weird 
and gorgeous panoramic illumination of vary- 
ing, tropical scenery of bewildering beauty, 
as the boat sweeps around the swan-like 
curves and windings into the mazes of this 
southern forest." 

In the morning we run into Silver Spring. 

Silver Spring 1 a little mass of liquid crys- 
tal two hundred feet across and eighty-five 
feet deep! Our boat has made a dent in 
the glass and lies quiet in the yielding 
mass. Look over the side of the boat and 
see fish, turtles, and alligators seemingly sus- 
pended in air. Throw a dime overboard 
and see it plainly upon the bottom. How 
clear the beautiful water! The purity of the 
water in "Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea" could not excel this! Was this 
the fountain of Ponce de Leon? 

We despair of giving even a meager de- 
scription of this thing of beauty, and call 
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on Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe to aid us 
in our narrative. She says: 

14 My fellow passengers had seen Europe, 
Italy, Naples and the Blue Grotto, but never, 
never had they in all their lives seen aught so 
entrancing as this. It was a spectacle weird, 
wondrous, magical, to be remembered as 
one of the things of a lifetime. Up the 
river the boat glides on from hour to hour, 
as the river winds and turns upon itself, 
with still the same flowery solitude, rever- 
berating with the same wild cry of birds, 
glittering with slanting sunbeams, festooned 
with waving garlands that hang from tree to 
tree; then at the end of our journey we 
glide into Silver Spring. 

"We seemed floating through an immense 
cathedral where white marble columns meet 
in vast arches overhead and are reflected in 
the glassy depths below. The dusky plumes 
of the palmetto waving above, lit by torch- 
light, looked like fine' tracery of a wondrous 
sculptured roof. The brilliant underwhite of 
the bay leaves, the transparent red of the 
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water maple, and the soft, velvet feathers 
of the cypress had a magical brilliancy, as 
our boat passed through the wooded aisles. 
The reflected firelight gave the most pecu- 
liar effect. The gray moss that streamed 
down seemed like draping veils of silver, 
and was of wondrous profusion. Clouds 
of fragrance were wafted to us from 
orange groves along the shore, and the- 
transparent depth of the water gave the im- 
pression that our boat was moving through 
the air." 

Can we fish in Silver Spring? We cer- 
tainly can. Sit back upon easy cushions 
and let imagination build air castles while 
the hands hold the pole. There is to be 
little labor in this fishing. Your guide will 
tell you when to pull. He has an old tin 
can from which he has cut out both ends 
and in one end he has put a piece of 
glass. He places the other end to his eye, 
looks over the side of the boat, and watches 
your bait. He sees fish big and little swim 
toward it, smell of it, then turn away. 
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Some nibble, nipping daintily as though 
without appetite, like a dyspeptic millionaire, 
but not till he says, " Pull," is it worth your 
while to give your fishing a moment's thought. 
He sees a big fish take the entire bait in 
his mouth, then he shouts: 

"Pull!" 

If you are quick enough, you get the fish. 
The guide takes it from your hook, rebaits, 
and the process is repeated. 

Lazy, lazy fishing! — suited, indeed, to the 
surroundings here, for this little heaven is 
no spot for strenuous thought or labor, but 
•only a place to dream, and . dream, and 
dream. 

We are going this time right up the St. 
Johns as far as we can go. We sleep one 
night, the regular chug, chug of the wheels' 
music sending us away into another dream- 
land, and when we awake, the river is nar- 
rower; indeed, our boat touches the over- 
hanging trees now and then in the sweeping 
curves, and we break through a garden of 
beautiful green water-hyacinths, throwing the 
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sweet blossoms to either side and turning 
them mercilessly under the boat , into the 
dirty waters below. Lilies and water-hya- 
cinths ! They line the bank where cattle 
browse, and float like gardens upon the 
water, their roots like drowned rats floating 
in the water and holding firm the large 
mass of round, green leaves and the slender 
stalks upon which the blossoms grow. The 
trees along the river are mostly cypress, 
covered with the hanging moss, although 
shrubs, tall grass, elder bushes in blossom, 
red-leaved maple and many other shrubs 
and trees hide the banks and cut off our 
view of the inner lands. Cabbage palms 
stand in among the cypress and pines, 
gourds hang upon clambering vines, and 
purple blossoms cover other vines upon the 
trees; orange groves appear here and there, 
the trees full of golden fruit; fishermen are 
seining the river for shad, and buzzards 
hover over all, watching for dead things or 
waiting for something to die. 

And so we come to Sanford and tarry 
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long enough to run a boat out into the 
lake and catch a fine string of black bass, 
ranging in weight from three to twelve 
pounds. Then we take train for Tampa. 




DOWN THE WEST COAST 




AM PA is the metropolis of the 
west coast, as Jacksonville is of 
the east coast of Florida. We 
are now upon the Gulf of 
Mexico. All along are beauti- 
ful bays with splendid harbors which Uncle 
Sam appreciates and upon the deepening and 
widening of which he is spending much 
money. Tampa Harbor was the shipping 
point in the war for Cuban independence. 
It is nine miles west of Tampa. Every one 
of these bays affords the finest fishing in the 
world in its season. Not only is the fishing 
good in the bays J of salt water, but up the 
fresh-water streams, blue bream, perch, trout, 
and channel catfish are caught in great 
numbers. 
Sarasota Bay is called "The Fisherman's 

Paradise," but Fort Myers, Punta Gorda, the 
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Manatee — in fact, every inlet and bay into 
which the fish run as they work their way 
north like the birds — is full of them, and 
the skillful angler may have his satisfaction 
running over with sport and his basket of 
fish at almost any point. 

Tarpon, the master fish of the coast, are 
caught in countless numbers every season. 
This coast is the Mecca for fishermen. In 
1904 there were caught in Sarasota Bay, 
between June first and the middle of July, 
one hundred and seventy-five tarpon, few 
weighing less than fifty pounds each, and 
many over one hundred pounds. In one of 
the stores of Tampa is a stuffed fish that 
is said to have weighed one hundred and 
sixty-nine pounds and to be six feet in 
length. This will give some idea of this 
monstrous fish. 

"You can easily hang a tarpon, but ten to 
one if you get him in." Thus spoke Cap- 
tain Spafford, one of the best fishermen on 
the Gulf. 

The kingfish, too, which is regarded next 
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in sport to the tarpon, is caught in great 
numbers along the coast and graces many 
a sumptuous dinner table. This fish often 
weighs twenty pounds. Its tail is like that of 
the mackerel. Pompano, mullet; sea trout, 
Spanish mackerel, jackfish, groupers, flounders 
and she^pshead are all large fish, and abound, 
and there are many kinds of small fish, from 
the grunt and yellow-tail down. Boys and 
men sit upon any of the long docks extend- 
ing out into the bay and catch long string's 
of these little fellows in an hour or two. 
They are a fine fry, but only a bite or two 
each. 

If the weather is cold at Tampa in Jan- 
uary or February, we shall have but little 
satisfaction fishing out in the deep water. 
The large fish either swim south or run into 
very deep water. But let a few warm days 
come and we can take a boat and run out 
into the bay, or a trolley car down to Bal- 
last Point, and catch as many redfish and 
snappers as we can carry home. 

In March or April — better in June — we 
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begin to catch the tarpon. A few days with 
Captain Spafford at Sarasota will suffice for 
an illustration. 

The captain took us down the" bay and 
coast from Tampa in his good, staunch sail- 
boat, the Storm King. The party consisted 
of the captain, his son George, a bright 
young man, with a clear, snapping eye and 
a muscle tireless and strong, two cblored 
boys or young men, Jim and Joe, and "de 
gen'leman, sah." 

There was a spanking breeze all the way 
down, and a choppy sea that dashed us with 
spray now and then as we bounded over 
the waves, but we had covered ourselves 
with rubber coats, which kept us both warm 
and dry. Jim and Joe took turns at the 
tiller, and sang the hours away as we danced 
across the sunlit water. It was a matter of 
twelve hours before we landed at the rough 
dock, dropped the sail, tied up the boat, 
and went up to the cabin. The sun was 
dipping below the Gulf in the west, and the 
sky would have been exceedingly beautiful 
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to an artist, but sentiment gave way before 
the more practical demands for supper. 

" Now, you gen'lemens don' * hab to bodder 
'bout de suppah. You go lay in de ham- 
micks, and Jim and Joe gits de suppah, 
sah." 

"All right, Joe, but you know what we 
want." 

" I sho does, sah — ha, ha, ha, trust Joe for 
dat ! " 

The supper was prepared with great dis- 
patch, and dispatched without much prepara- 
tion. , We did not see it cooked. It may 
have lacked a woman's artistic touch, it is 
true, but it was abundant and good. It 
consisted of pompano taken alive from a 
box in the sea, and cooked without burning 
out the rich juices; oysters taken from their 
bed, opened fresh and fried, not in corn- 
meal, but in cracker dust and egg; sweet 
potatoes boiled, peeled, and then split in 
two lengthwise, sprinkled with a little 
sugar and browned in a dripping-pan in 
butter; bread and butter, and black coffee. 
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What more could fishermen — nay, a king — 
ask? 

We told stories till bedtime, then "turned 
in" on single cots, lulled to sleep by the 
rippling waves that gently broke all night 
upon the shore near by. 

The little alarm clock awoke us at three 
o'clock. 

" Early morning is the time to catch tar- 
pon/' said the captain, and every one bustled 
about to do his part in the preparation for 
the days sport. 

"•In fact," added the captain, "early morn- 
ing is about the only time that tarpon come 
into the pass in any numbers. They seem 
to have learned, somehow, that this ground 
is well fished. Have you any pompano or 
mullet in the box, Joe?" 

" Plenty, sah, all out in de pan ready, 
sah." 

" Well, give us a big one or two for 
breakfast, and the little ones we will use 
for bait on the tarpon." 

" Breakfast's ready, sah." 
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What a breakfast ! Certainly fit for a 
king! The surroundings were rough, and 
the service not silver, but the food — well, 
the pompano is certainly the king of fish on 
the table, although he who bears the name 
in the sea follows, a close second when he 
is cooked right. Look no farther than 'the 
pompano and the kingfish for the choicest 
dishes of the daintiest epicures. 

And now we are ready. It is dark yet, 
only a faint glimmer of stars upon the sea. 
We take two rowboats. George and Jim 
go out in one, and "de gen'leman, sail," and 
Joe in the other. Captain Spafford remains 
at the cabin. We row out two miles, or 
nearly to the pass, then turn toward 
shore. The boats are within hailing distance 
of each other. We bait our hook with a 
pompano and drop it astern. The forward 
motion of the boat causes the line to reel 
out over one hundred yards; then Joe rows 
diagonally across the sea. 

Tarpon come from the Gulf in great 
schools and play in the shallower waters of 
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the bay. They leap from the water, skim 
along the surface, and sometimes make the 
water foamy by their great numbers and 
rapid motions. 

" I see um a-jumpin', sah, just beyent yo' 
line. Watch out for a strike, sah." 

I have a heavy iancewood pole, seven or 
eight feet long, and a large rubber reel. 
Joe has no sooner spoken the words than I 
feel as though some mighty force — a calf or a 
colt, a porpoise or a whale — had struck and 
swallowed my bait. I spring to my feet. 

" Bettah set down, sah, ef you nevah caught 
a tahpon befo\" 
"This- is my first, Joe." 
" But you hain't got him yit, sah. He 
seems to be well hung, and de nex' ting is 
to land him. Shall we make a sho' landin', 
sah?" 

" Guess we had better, Joe." 
"All right, sah, I'll head her in." 
" No need, Joe. He's off already." 
In some way, whether by slack line or by 
shaking the hook from his mouth, my tar- 
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pon has freed himself and escaped. So we 
row out and around to make another 
throw. 

In the meantime George, in the other boat, 
has hung a big fellow, and is fighting with 
him. 

" Better not throw out your line now," 
calls George across the water; " there's no 
telling where this fish will run, and our lines 
might get tangled." 

So we watch the fight. The touch of 
dawn is on the waters. The starlight is 
succeeded by twilight, and slowly a rose tint 
scatters over the sea. We can see the big 
fish jump from the water 

" He'll make to' jumps, one after de oder, 
quick," says Joe, " maybe mo\" 

Four jumps in rapid succession, and every 
time he appears in the air we see him shake 
his head to get free from the hook. Then 
he is quiet for a while. He seems to be 
resting in the water. We row nearer. 
George has the line tight upon the reel, is 
bracing himself in the boat and leaning 
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back, his whole strength upon the fish. He 
does not even glance at us, but keeps his 
eyes intently on his own battle. 

11 Reckon we can trow out our line now, 
sah." 

But we watch George a little longer. He 
reels in with all his might upon the fish, 
then lets him run, and his liite plays out a 
hundred extra yards. The fish jumps again 
from the water several times, and George 
reels rapidly when the big fellow is in the 
air, lest he jump toward the boat and get a 
slack upon the line. He is certainly pulling 
them out to sea. In an hour they have 
disappeared around a point of land. 

I drop my bait astern again, and it has 
reeled out some fifty yards when I have a 
strike. I am not frightened as at the first 
strike. The attack of fish ague is not so 
severe. 

"He's a little fellow/' I say to Joe. "He's 
coming in easily. Gaff him, Joe." 

The fish comes steadily toward the boat, 
putting up scarcely any fight, and by a 
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quick, skillful stroke of the gaff hook, Joe 
lifts him into the boat. 

" He's a kingfish and not a tahpon, sah," 
says Joe, " but he's a beauty and '11 weigh 
twenty pounds, at least." 

, " Come down ten, Joe," I say, as I hold 
the struggling fellow and release the hook. 

" He'll mak6 us a good meal, anyhow," 
says Joe, " better dan a tahpon." 

"Don't you eat tarpon, Joe?" 

" Not often/ sah. Must be mighty hungry. 
He just like beef, coa'se and strong, sah." 

We make the turn and row out again. 
This time I put a split mullet on the hook, 
and when Joe turns the boat, drop it astern 
and it drifts away. What would not jump 
at so tempting a bait? 

I turn my eyes to look upon the kingfish 
we have already captured. He lies in the 
bottom of the boat, and is a beauty indeed. 
He is marked like the mackerel and has a 
similar tail, but his beauty will fade as his 
surface dries. 

14 Reckon you better pull in yo' line, sah," 
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says Joe, "dah's a shahk a-comin\ Couldiv 
git y<y tahpon ef you hung him. Shahk 
git him fust. See de riffle on de watah?" 

" Yes, I see a riffle moving in. Is that a 
shark, Joe?" 

"Sho ting, sah. Pull in." 

I have some doubt of Joe's statement, but 
not having had any experience, feel it is best 
to be on the safe* side and begin to reel in 
my line. 

"He's turned and goin* out agin, sah. 
Let out yo' line. Sho to ,git a strike now. 
Shahk drive de tahpon in." 

Out' she goes. 

" Dey is playin* beautiful, sah," says Joe, 
and the tarpon can be seen, like huge 
shiners in the old home brook, leaping up 
into the morning sunshine. 

" Look at the tahpon riffles, sah; dey's play- 
in' ring-round-rosy, sho," and Joe gives a 
deep chuckle. 

Another terrific strike at my line. One 
certainly knows when a tarpon bites. The 
first movement after taking the bait is to 
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tern toward the deep water, and your slack 
line straightens o*jt with a snap as he runs. 
He is checked with a strong and sudden 
jerk that tests line, reel and pole, and per- 
haps the jaws of the fish. Then, finding he 
is securely hung, he turns and jumps, shak- 
ing himself in the air. There is one jump 
after another in quick succession, and at 
last come four desperate lunges. Then he 
stops to rest a moment, and ponder on 
what he is going to do. He wonders what 
has happened. ^Something unusual checks 
him from running with his former freedom 
out into the deep water. He will try again. 
He tugs at the line. He darts off diag- 
onally this way a few rods, then that way 
a half-mile but he cannot release himself. 
Again he jumps, and, like a dog shaking a 
snake, he rattles the hook and chain in his 
mouth. The hook has pierced his hard and 
bony jaw, and the barb holds. He rests a few 
moments and feels a force with which he is 
not able to cope drawing him slowly, against 
his will, he knows not where. 
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M You bad man!" he seems to shout. 'Do 
you think you are stronger than I am ? 
We'll see ! " and again he tugs at the line 
and pulls toward the Gulf. He gains confi- 
dence, for the line yields and he is getting 
into deep water. 

" 1 told you so ! You can't do it ! " he yells, 
as he tugs and pulls with all his might upon 
the line. Then he stops to rest again, but 
feels that he is being pulled in and there is 
danger of losing what he has gained. 

" We'll try another game," he says, and he 
lashes the water as his lithe body bends 
and turns, straightens and bends again, jerk- 
ing his head quickly, when he is for an 
instant free from that constant, determined 
pull, in the vain hope of breaking away. 
He is willing even to tear his flesh or 
break a bone if only he can release himself 
from the tug of the chain. He champs 
upon it with his teeth, and they rattle in , 
the little links. He snaps and bites viciously 
at it, as he would fight an enemy in the 
sea. 
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And now a new fear creeps over him, 
when he thinks that while he is hampered 
thus, his fiercest enemy, the shark, may snap 
and swallow him, and he strains with a 
mighty effort to escape the monster. But 
he is drawn nearer the ' boat, and he sees it. 

" It is a shark ! " he screams, and pulls with 
a strength not known before in his efforts 
to escape the terror of the sea. He is 
gaining. He is escaping. He is in deep 
water again. He is safe. The shark has 
gone/ 

" Let me get my breath," he gasps, as he 
trembles unsteadily in the water. Again he 
feels that persistent pull. 

" I can't fight much longer," he cries, " I'm" 
all tired out." 

An hour, two, three hours pass. If the 
fish only knew it, the party at the other 
end of the line is tired, too. The fish has 
no reserve of strength; the man has, and 
sooner or later the fish must yield. 

"Gaff him, Joe." 

Joe gives a dexterous blow, the cruel 
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hook strikes deep into the flesh, but it 
requires all his strength to lift the fish into 
the boat. I hold his head, and Joe his 
tail, yet for a few moments his struggles 
shake the * boat, and the movements of his 
lithe body seem about to break a hole in 
the bottom. 

" Row ashore, Joe; I've had enough for 
this time." 

In our excitement we had forgotten George 
and Jim, but, looking up, we saw them row- 
ing in; We landed about the same time. 
Each boat hauled out upon the sand a big 
tarpon, seventy-five and one hundred pounds 
each, but our kingfish took the prize. 

If any of my boys have been accustomed 
to look upon fishing as sport alone, they 
should try getting in a tarpon. They will 
find it will take nerve as well as muscle. 

We fished no more that day, except to 
catch a few mackerel for supper from the 
end of the dock, baiting our hooks with 
shrimps. Holding the line in the hands and 
throwing out with a small sinker, we could 
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pull in a half-poynd mackerel every minute. 
They are great floppers, and their silver 
bodies shine and glisten in the sunlight. 

Early in the evening, after supper, we 
visited another cabin a mile or so distant, 
and found a gay party, among whom was a 
brilliant young -fisherman whose wit was as 
keen as his muscle was strong. Captain 
Spafford and he swapped stories all the 
evening. 

ONE OF CAPTAIN SPAFFORD's STORIES 

Some years ago we were fishing on* these 
very grounds in the early morning, as we 
were to-day. My son George here hooked 
a big tarpon and had him surely hung. We 
knew he was a big fish, for we saw him 
jump from the water once, and only once; 
then he disappeared. We wondered why he 
did not jump again, for they always jump 
four times at least, and we gave a quick, 
strong pull upon the line. It did not budge. 
It seemed to be caught upon a rock. Nor 
did the fish dive or swim away. We could 
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not understand it. We kept the line tight 
almost to breaking, but could not move 
the thing nor loosen the line. Yet it did 
yield a little, and* we knew that the line had 
not caught upon a rock; then we felt a 
sideways, jerky motion upon the tight line, 
and we knew that either an immense 
tarpon or some other animal was at the 
other end. We rowed toward it, keeping 
the line taut. Presently it began to move 
toward us very, very slowly, and we turned 
the boat and rowed ashore. 

What did we pull in ? 

A shark, sir, a shark, as I'm alive! — a 
monstrous, shovel-nosed shark. Yes, sir, 
when our tarpon entered the water after its 
first jump, the shark grabbed it, bit it in 
two and would have swallowed the head 
part in which our hook was, but our quick, 
strong jerk set the half of the tarpon up 
endwise in the shark's mouth so that he 
could not close his jaws, and he drowned, 
actually drowned with his mouth open, and 
we pulled him on shore and chopped his 
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head open with an axe. We had to cut open 
his head to get our hook and line out. 
The hook was still in the mouth of the 
tarpon. 

"Well, captain, I. don't know whether my 
boys will believe your story or not. It 
sounds a little ' fishy.' " 

14 It's a fact, sir, a cruel fact, every word 
on t. 

ONE OF FRED FERMAN's STORIES 

'The tarpon were playing out on the bar 
at the pass, where the water is shallower 
and where the shore shelves off rapidly into 
deep water. There seemed to be thousands 
of them swimming in large circles close to 
the surface," causing the water to riffle, and 
now and then a fish jumped from the 
water. 

We were hurrying our preparations to get 
out there in our boats, when we noticed a 
monstrous shark swim in from the Gulf 
toward the playful tarpon. We could see 
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the big wave he made, he swam sq, near 
the surface. Then he came in where we 
could see his great dorsal fin sticking out 
of the water. The fin was at least six feet 
long. No, I am not exaggerating. It was 
fully six feet in length, and his huge form 
lay still, stretching out into the deep water 
of the Gulf. He seemed to be watching 
the tarpon and calculating his chances of 
getting one. We saw him think, and this 
is what he thought: 

" If I move right in now among those 
pranky fellows, they will be too quick for 
me, and will jump right and left out of my 
way, I am so big and clumsy. I'll, back 
out slowly a mile or so, then, like a boy 
running for a long jump, I will swim in 
like lightning and gobble up a few of them." 

He did that. He backed out easily, so 
as not to frighten the school, then came in 
with a mighty bound among the tarpon. 
He did not turn upon his back, and I think 
he did not shut his eyes. He made a swift 
and tremendous lunge forward, dashing the 
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tarpon right and left and throwing them 
into the air, but he did not catch one. A 
big fellow fell back almost into the shark's 
jaws as the monster raised his head in the 
air, but missed the trap and fell in such a 
position that as the shark turned his head to 
seize him he again escaped by a backward 
movement over the shark's back. Here he 
still seemed entrapped, and it became a 
David and Goliath fight, both jumping this 
way and that, the tarpon keeping close upon 
the shark's back, and thrashing the water 
white for fifteen minutes before the shark 
gave up and backed off into the deep water 
without his breakfast. 

An hour later I saw a tarpon near shore 
moving along like a drunken man, swim- 
ming with a good deal of effort, almost 
turning over, he seemed to be so tired, and 
I believe it was the tarpon that escaped 
from the shark. 

"Thank you, Mr. Ferman." 

"Pleasure is all mine, I assure you, sir." 



WESTWARD ONCE MORE 




OME north again; board a 
train and speed westward 
through Altoona and up 
the Allegheny Mountains 
around the horseshoe bend. 
If you see above you 
a double-tracked railroad, 
don't ask, " What road is 
that?" If you do, some one will surely 
laugh at you, for in a few minutes you will 
find yourself swept away around and away 
up on the track you saw, where you may 
overlook the treetops below and the beauti- 
ful valleys back to Altoona and away to 
Holidayburg. But you see you have climbed 
the mountains, you dive into the dark tun- 
nel, wave Gallitzin, then sweep down upon 
the. west side to Johnstown, follow the river 

awhile, then strike across the country and 
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among the low rounded hills to Pittsburg, 
the "Smoky City." 

We will not stop to tell how we fished 
by the dim light of lanterns under the dam 
of Lock No. i, nor how, passing through 
Ohio, we caught sunfish, carp and bullfrogs 
from the Mahoning River at Ypungstown; 
but hasten to Chicago. 

Before we leave Chicago we will grasp 
and enjoy all the pleasure the great waters 
are able to afford us at one of the leading 
cities of the world. 

Lake Michigan, whose waters are as blue 
as the sky, lies on the east side of the 
city, and extending out into it above and 
below the Chicago River are many wharves, 
pile-driven and planked like a roadway. On 
the south side of town there is a long 
wharf near the German Building, one ot the 
landmarks yet standing of the great World's 
Fair. 

Let us follow the crowd of boys, men, 
girls and women of all classes, sizes, and 
shades of color, out upon this wharf. If we 
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go soon after dawn and place ourselves near 
the end of the wharf, we shall get some 
fish, but if we stroll down sometime about 
midday it will be doubtful. We will carry a 
bucket for minnows, which enterprising boys 
have caught and will sell to us at ten cents 
a dozen. 

There is not much excitement about our 
fishing. We bait our hooks, throw out, and 
sit down upon the edge of the wharf with 
a long row of other hopefuls, holding fish- 
ing-rods and waiting for a bite. 

We catch perch, six, eight, ten inches 
long, very prettily colored, striped like baby 
sea-zebras. They bite fast, and are no trick 
catch. Some one pulls in every minute. 
The white herring require more skill. They 
are larger than the largest perch, and their 
movements are very interesting. They may 
be seen darting at the hook, but missing it 
every time, till one begins to think they are 
only playing at " hide and seek, " with the 
bait for a goal. They are not hungry, and 
do not intend to take the bait at all. You 
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see one spring up out of the dark water, 
come near the surface, flash like a sword 
blade in the sunlight, whip around your 
hook, and disappear again. It is tantalizing. 
Every time he comes up and plays around, 
you begin to quiver, hold fast the pole, all 
expectant, and hope he means business. But 
he is a water-lamb, and skips and plays as 
though he knew the danger of the barb 
and intended to keep in safe quarters. 
Occasionally he snaps at the hook as he 
whips swiftly by, and occasionally he is 
caught. 

When either the perch or herring come 
in schools the catch is large, and hundreds 
of boys and men may be seen lugging home 
long strings of them. As soon as one is 
caught he is strung upon a line and dropped 
into the water, so that the string is taken 
home comparatively fresh and the fish are 
good eating; but with a silver hook we 
may go down South Water Street and catch 
almost any kind of fish, in any quantity — 
fish that grow in all waters all over the 
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globe, brought in cold storage from east, 
west, north and south, and one feels that, 
but for the amusing pranks of the crazy 
white herring, a day spent in sitting . out 
upon the wharf in the broiling sun is a 
day lost. 
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UP IN MICHIGAN 




LL aboard !" shouts the captain 
from the upper deck of 
a big steamer one beau- 
tiful evening in August. 
The lines are cast off and 
the steamer moves slowly 
down the Chicago River 
and out upon the great 
lake. We leave the lights of the city behind 
us, and slowly the Masonic Temple, the long 
row of street and wharf lights, and even 
the red and white flash of the lighthouse at 
the entrance to the harbor, dim and fade 
away. We are running out into the black 
night, with no guide but the faithful stars. 
We stroll about the decks awhile and 
through the cabins and down below, where 
the engine, like a strong swimmer, kicks 
first with one leg, then with the other, 
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pushing the boat ahead, while the water is 
cut in two and the white foamy currents 
flow along on both sides of the steamer, 
join the waters which are churned into 
cream by the great steel blades underneath 
the stern, and hiss and swirl and sizzle 
while they mend their broken and shattered 
molecules and come together into a solid 
and placid mass again, far in the rear. 
Water won't wear out. The down-stream 
mill may always grind with the water used 
above. 

We are so accustomed to feel the firm 
and solid land beneath our feet, and have 
been so little upon the mobile water, that 
shivers of fear possess us for a moment 
when the boat itself shakes and trembles, 
seemingly also afraid of the unstable water 
below. 

We stand up by the wheelhouse on the 
upper deck, see only the stars in the sky 
above, and realize how small and insig- 
nificant we are — an atom upon this great 
expanse of water. Yet the fact that we 
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know our surroundings and appreciate them 
proves our superiority. We know the stars 
above us and call them all by name. We 
have sounded and bounded the waters that 
support us. We contrived the ship and the 
propeller. These are our toys and our 
tools. We are indeed the " lords of crea- 
tion," and now stand where we may scan 
the universe. 

"Our Father's at the helm," and so with 
confidence we go down to our berths and 
dream as pleasantly as though we were 
rocked only on a small sea of fine wire 
springs. 

In the morning we land at Grand Haven. 

Of course we have our fishing tackle 
along, and of course we are on a fishing 
excursion. 

We leave Grand Haven in the morning 
on a small steamer and make our way up 
Grand River to Spring Lake. " Mine host " 
is expecting us, for we dropped him a card 
a couple of days ago. He has ready boats 
and extra lines, bait and all. 
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If ever you come into this neighborhood 
and wish to find a jolly landlord, inquire 
for the man who eats pie before breakfast 
and at breakfast. That is he. Everybody 
knows him. This landlord sends a man, 
Jack, to row us up Spring Lake. The lake 
is about three miles long, and one hundred 
to two hundred yards wide, with coves and 
bayous, green, grassy, sloping banks, and, as 
a rule, shallow water where grow rushes 
and pond lilies twenty or thirty feet from 
the shore on both sides, with clear, deep, 
open water between. 

Jack rows us so that we can throw our 
lines out to the edge of the pond lilies. 
Here the bass lie and bite best in the 
morning before ten o'clock and after four 
in the afternoon. In the heat of the day, 
we believe, they run down into deep water, 
probably to take a noonday nap. 

Bob, at the bow, uses a live frog, while 
I, in the stern, bait with a large shiner at 
least three inches long. Bob has a beauti- 
ful split bamboo pole with four joints, and I 
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am using a common bamboo about seven 
feet long. 

We catch the Oswego or big-mouth bass 
along by the lilies, or if we throw upon the 
side into the deep water we catch the 
smaller speckled bass. 

The largest big-mouth bass of which we 
have ever read was brought into the market 




THE BIG-MOUTH BASS 

at Chicago from Portsmouth, Va. He meas- 
ured 25^ inches long, 19 inches in circum- 
ference, 6% inches in diameter, and weighed 
10 pounds. The open mouth measured 6 
inches between the lips. 

Jack rows us slowly along, and we throw 
and pull our bait gently through the water. 
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A big bass sees it, makes a swift lunge, 
seizes it and runs for deep water. If he is 
well hooked we are quite sure of reeling 
him in, though much skill is required if he 
is a large one. 

Suddenly Bob gives an exclamation which 
sounds like a compromise between fright 
and triumph. 

" Great guns and little fishes, but I have 
hooked a big one ! " 

"Sure enough; see him run; reel him in, 
Bob." 

"No, give him all the line you have." 
Jack stops rowing, and I stop fishing, all 
intent on the fight with "the monster," as 
Bob keeps exclaiming. 

" Reel him in ! " I shout, in my impa- 
tience to see him. 

"Let him run," says the wiser Jack. In 
such a case everybody knows exactly what 
to do — including, possibly, the man with the 
pole. 

" Get the landing-net ready," says Bob, 
now flushed with excitement and keeping 
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his line taut with the reel. The fish runs 
to the length of the line on the reel, then 
line and pole give a sudden snap as though 
something were surely about to break. 
When he is reeled nearer the boat, the line 
swishes and cuts through the water like a 
dull knife, with a sound like a buzz-saw. 
In and out, in and out, it seems as though 
he would never tire or drown. 

"That's the strongest bass I've ever seen," 
I say. I have laid down my pole and line, 
and have taken the landing-net, watching 
intently Bob's prolonged fight. 

There is a peculiar smile upon Jack's 
k face. He knows the product of these 
waters, and has had many similar experi- 
ences, I have no doubt. 

" More like it's a — " and then he stops as 
though he had changed his mind, and con- 
cludes to await our surprise. 

At last the big fish comes near, and I 
slip the landing-net under him. 

" A long fellow, and not the color of 
bass," I remark. 
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' I empty him into the boat. 

" A dog-fish ! A dog-fish ! " shouts Jack, 
clapping his hands in delight and laughing 
up into the sky, then down into the boat, 
heartily enjoying the huge joke. 

" Fighting so long and so carefully, only 
to land a good-for-nothing, five-pound dog- 
fish!" 

Bob is completely disgusted, and refuses 
to throw his line again before dinner; but 
in his dreams at noonday, out in the sweet 
clover under the apple trees, his chagrin 
and disappointment vanish, and at four 
o'clock he is eager for another row up the 
lake. 

"There's as much fun in dog-fish as in 
any other kind of fish/' says Bob, and 
when we return to Chicago the dog-fish 
attracts as much attention as our nice catch 
of Oswego and speckled bass. 

We could have bought just as good fish 
in the markets for less than half the 
money it cost us up there, but where could 
the "sport" be bought? 
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A BIG MUSKELLUNGE 




HE summer days began to 
drag. The brick walls of 
the city glimmered in the 
hot sunshine. Offices were 
like bake-ovens. 

" Let's escape to the 
country," said Bob, fanning himself vigor- 
ously and mopping the perspiration from his 
jolly fat face. 

"I know what's on your mind, Bob; you 
want another dog-fish," 

" Let's go this time for muskellunge." 
It was scarcely necessary for him to make 
the suggestion; I was ready to do anything 
to escape the terrible heat. 

Next evening found us on board one of 
the boats of the Goodrich Line, steaming 
slowly out of the Chicago River and cutting 
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a passage through the black veil of night 
which hung like a pall over the lake. 

After a more refreshing sleep upon the 
cool waters of the lake than the summer 
had so far granted us, we landed next 
morning at Grand Haven. * We transferred 
to a smaller steamer, and in two hours more 
we found ourselves fanned by the cool air 
of the upper lakes, and we turned into the 
Muskegon River and ran up to the city of 
Muskegon* 

How delightful it is on a hot summer day 
to sit forward upon the upper deck of a s 
lake steamer and be fanned by the rushing 
air as the boat speeds along! 

We hire an electric launch to ' take us 
over to the other side of the bay, and there 
engage a man with a rowboat to row us 
up the bay while we take turns trolling for 
the muskellunge. 

Our line is at least three hundred feet long 
and a good strong one. On the end is a mon- 
ster spoon-hook, gaily ornamented with gaudy 
feathers. We want a large fish or none. 
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Bob now has the line on the stern seat,, 
Charley is at the" oars, and I am the gen- 
tleman at the bow. The gaff-hook lies near 
me, and I may have one stroke of skillful 
work to do. We are about fifty feet from 
the shore. Bob plays out two hundred feet 
of line, and Charley is rowing so slowly that 
there is scarcely a move of the water. The 
wind has risen slightly and raises a ripple 
upon the lake. This is favorable for a 
good catch. 

An hour passes, and we have not had a 
strike. Charley says the fish are here, and 
we must be patient and keep a sharp look- 
out. We talk in low voices, and the fish 
are not frightened by anything uncommon 
among them this beautiful summer morning. 

We started in at nine o'clock, and it is 
now ten. The movement and work are lazy 
and monotonous, and day-dreaming is creep- 
ing over the rower and the gentleman in 
the bow. 

But Bob is alert. He has the business 
end of the expedition. He is an old fisher- 
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man and a true lover of the sport. He 
draws upon the line, causing the spoon to 
revolve more swiftly, and again lets it out, 
giving the spoon a slower movement. 

Memory goes wool-gathering and roams 
across the continent. Again I am at Pacific 
Cottage on the Atlantic shore and the 
delightful days pass all too quickly; but my 
dreams are suddenly broken and we are 
almost upset by Bob, who springs to his 
feet shouting, " A strike! A strike!" 

Sure enough, the line is playing out fast, 
and the "whale," as Charley calls him, is 
taking — we were about to say a bee-line, but 
probably it would be more correct to call it 
a fish-line — for his haunts in deep water. 
Bob holds him with a firm and skillful 
hand. 

" He's well hooked," says Charley. " There's 
plenty of sport ahead for you city chaps. 
Ten to one you don't -land him." 

"I take you," says Bob, but does not take 
his eye off the line, nor his hands from the 
push and pull. 
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Now the fish changes his mind and shoots 
for the shore, but finding himself in shallow 
water, he turns again. In the shallow water 
we have caught glimpses that lead us to 
believe he is a rare fish. 

"How much will he weigh, Charley?" I 
ask. 

" With his own scales ? " says Charley inter- 
rogatively, with a cunning look. 

"Any way," I answer, and feel I have 
silenced Charley with my witty gun, but his 
reply takes a more practical turn: ' 

" Don't count your chickens before they 
are hatched, nor weigh your fish till he is 
caught," and he slowly turns the boat as he 
sees the fish make a break up the lake. 

" The line is all out, and he is actually 
pulling us along." It does seem so, and 
.naturally we wonder if the line will stand 
the strain. 

"Turn again, Charley; he's running down 
the lake," and Bob reaches rapidly hand 
over hand upon the slacking line. 

The muskeilunge is called the " wolf of 
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the waters," and is the hardest fighter ever 
hooked. Bob's fish thrashes the waters like 
a mad bull. He jumps and he turns. He 
strikes with his tail, and whirls with a sud- 
den wrench upon the line that tests its 
strength and his own jaws. But every 
effort and every swift run weakens him. 
He cares less and less for escape, and comes 
nearer the boat. 

I have the gaff-hook ready. 

" Pull him a little nearer, Bob," I sHout. 

" I can't do it," says Bob, "let him go 
again." 

But he does not turn very far. Again 
Bob pulls him toward the boat, in and out, 
in and out for at least an hour and a half. 

In the meantime Charley is telling how, 
away up in the mc - *±m streams, two men 
in a canoe, with pole and reel, have great 
sport catching these big fellows (see Frontis- 
piece) that have crept up, like the salmon 
of the Pacific, as far as possible, to spawn. 

"Strike him! Yank him in!" shouts Bob. 

I am standing in the boat, keeping it as 
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steady as I can, as I watch my chance. A 
wrong blow may break the hook or line 
and the fish will be lost. 

" Next, time, sure," I reply. 

Now he comes so near that his whole 
body is seen, and he seems to be pausing 
to take breath. I gave a careful blow with 
the gaff-hook and a sudden pull toward the 
boat. The fish comes in. 

"Jump on him! Where's the hatchet?" 
shouts Bob. " He's the wolf of the waters, 
and will fight to the bitter end." 

The hatchet lies at Charley's feet. He 
seizes it and with one blow with the sharp 
edge he splits the captive's head almost 
open, and the fish is surely ours; he quivers 
a little, and gives up his life. 

"How much will he weigh now, Charley?" 

"Thirty pounds," says Charley. 

Later the scales reveal the fact that 
Charley was excited eight pounds, for the 
fish actually weighs but twenty-two pounds. 

Bob's face is flushed with excitement. He 
chuckles and laughs, still keeping his eye 
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upon the fish and stroking him occasionally 
all the way down to dinner* 

"Isn't he a beauty?" 

11 Looks much like a pickerel." 

11 He is broader and more chunky." 

"Tell you how we'll have him cooked. 
We'll have him stuffed, covered with slices 
of salt pork, and baked." 

" If we , had him down at the office we 
could bake him without an oven." 

" Now, don't say office here; it sickens me 
to think of it." 

But when we did return to the office, of 
all the stories Bob told to the calling friends, 
this is the one he lingered longest over and 
made the most of. He always affirms that 
this was one of the best sporting events of 
his life. 




WESTWARD HO! 

DO not forget that we 
are fishing across the 
continent, and we leave 
Chicago with our faces 
toward the setting sun. 

I believe it will pay us 
to stop off a day or two 
with Brother Harvey, on 
the Rock River in Illinois, for there is royal 
fishing there. At least we will tarry long 
enough to hear Brother Harvey tell how he 
caught a big catfish. This is his story: 

" I didn't go fishing at all, but was walk- 
ing along the river bottom, when I saw a 
monster catfish which had been left by the 
falling river in a shallow pool and was 
floundering and thrashing about. I didn't 
have to catch him, he was already caught, 

but how could I get him out of there? I 
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had no fish-pole but my arms, and no hooks 
but my fingers. I might have gone a little 
out of my way for a stick with which to 
pound him, but I was afraid he would 
flounder out of the narrow place that sepa- 
rated him from the river and get away. So 
I waded out through the black mud and 
jumped upon that fish. Gosh ! " ( Brother 
Harvey is a full-blooded Yankee.) "Gosh! 
if he didn't throw me twice." It is really 
very funny to hear him tell it. 

" Why, did you wrestle with him, Brother 
Harvey?" 

"Gosh, yes! What could a fellow do? 
He was almost as big as I was, and the 
spines in his fins were terrible. I didn't 
dare put my hand in his mouth, for his 
teeth were like ivory needles ( that's good ), 
and when . I tried to get my hand in his 
gills he'd hit me a slap with his tail and 
knock me down. I hurt myself more than 
I hurt him when I kicked his head, and I 
succeeded in pitching him along toward shore 
only by catching him under the body. 



Westward Ho / 
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When I got him out upon the land I pushed 
a crotched stick through his mouth and gills 
and dragged him home." 

That is a pretty good fish story, Brother 
Harvey. I hope none of my boys will 
attempt to enlarge on or improve it by 
imagination. Still, I know there are very 
large catfish in the Mississippi, and I sup- 
pose they run up all the tributaries. 

It is narrated that some years ago good 
Father Washburn, a Methodist preacher at 
Monticello, pulled a monster catfish into shal- 
low water and his line broke. He jumped 
into the water, straddled the fish, caught a 
hand in each gill, and lugged it ashore. He 
secured a wheelbarrow and wheeled the fish 
home, to the great amusement of all the 
neighbors. 





A CAM? CO: THE IlI^STSSI??: SJVER 

HAaav^- -.t~rv 

. "IL3.E. a hand of 
hard-working students 
in Icwa College, at 
GrinnelL Two things 
every ambitious student desires — honor, that 
is, a high standing-, and plenty ct cin-mooey. 
Honor cannot be had without hard, diligent 
labor; pin-money may come easy from home, 
but sometimes students must sharpen their 
wits to get ic 

Harry Morris, Frank Hunt and I belonged 
to the class who must work for it, and 
when large premiums were offered by the 
Commissioners of the State Fair of Iowa 
for the best collection of mounted fish, we 
three resolved to get them, and so much 
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the more since honor and sport were both 
involved. 

The spring term had drawn to a close. 
Exams were passed, and we were released 
for two weeks' vacation. We hired a team 
and covered wagon, gathered up a cooking 
and fishing outfit, and struck out for the 
Mississippi River. After much study of 
maps, debating and questioning, we finally 
agreed to camp in a little piece of woods 
near Toolsboro, in Louisa County, where 
the Iowa River pours into the Mississippi. 

The people of Toolsboro are a queer lot. 
We had to go into the town for a guide 
and supplies, and saw more or less of their 
way of living. Isolated from the world, 
they are a little world by themselves, and 
have relapsed into, if they have not always 
been in, a primitive, semi-savage state. The 
women do the work in the fields — a little 
patch of potatoes or corn — and the men 
sit around on benches or store boxes and 
lie about all day except when hunting or 
fishing is mentioned; then they are as 
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wide-awake as Rip van Winkle for the 
sport. 

We soon engaged a man and his son 
with a boat to help us catch catfish with' 
night-lines. 

First we went down * into a swamp about 
half a mile below the town and began to 
seine for crawfish in a small pool of water. 
The crawfish are used for bait and are 
caught with a small dip-net made of mos- 
quito-netting. Each of us had a net and a 
bucket, and waded in the pool about an 
hour, scooping up the crawfish. When at 
last each had a bucket full, we went over 
to the Iowa River just above where it pours 
into- the Mississippi, and began to bait the 
night-lines. These lines are about three 
hundred feet long, and have one end tied 
to a tree on the bank and the other to a 
large stone which is sunk out in the. river. 
Tied upon the long line some two feet apart 
are short lines about two feet long, with a 
hook upon which the crawfish is fastened. 

We had three of these long lines, and 
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we were kept pretty busy running them. 
To run a line is to pull the boat along 
beside it, and, when a short line is reached, 
lift it and bait the hook or take off the 
fish. 

When we had the hooks all baited, we 
rowed out and dropped them, then waited 
awhile before we ran them. As we were 
sitting on the grassy bank waiting and watch- 
ing, suddenly Harry Norris jumped up, took 
hold of the line on the bank and shouted: 
11 There's a big one, I can feel him pull." 
So we hurried up the boat, for fear he 
would get off before we reached him. We 
brought the line up to the front of the 
boat, and could feel the big fish jerking 
and pulling hard enough, it seemed, to break 
the line. We worked out carefully to where 
he was hooked, and what was our surprise 
to find that two large catfish were on the 
hooks a little distance apart ! How they did 
pull ! Every minute we feared they would 
get off. We could pull in only one at a 
time, and when we thought we had one all 
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right, and were about to lift him in, the 
other big fellow would take a spin and 
pull the first one away from us. Sometimes 
one fish would swim one way, the other 
fish another way; and so we struggled and 
held the boat, until finally we landed one 
safe and sure; then it was an easy matter 
to haul in the other one. * 

Talk about catfish being slow and no 
fighters! These were quick enough, giving 
us plenty to do before we had them safe. 
They fought like mad bulls. They weighed 
thirty pounds each. 

When we had finished running this line 
we went down to the next, and again we 
hauled out some big fellows. So we kept 
at it all night. How the gar-pike did vex 
us! It seemed as though they watched us 
bait the hooks, and before the catfish had 
time to bite, they would pick off the bait 
with their long, thin jaws and make a feast 
of our fun. 

Some nights we did not catch a single 
catfish. Once in a while the gar-pike would 
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come to the surface of the water and stick 
out their long snouts as though laughing at 
our poor luck; but in the long run we 
caught a good many catfish, and also some 
perch and bass, so that we felt elated when 
we went back to camp with all the fish we 
could carry. 

One day I told the boys I was going 
over to New Boston, on the Illinois side of 
the river, to see if I could get a chance to 
go up the river with a party fishing with a 
seine. I slept a few hours while the morn- 
ing sun was shining; then I went to town 
and secured a small rowboat and started 
down the river. A mile or so down, I 
rowed across the Mississippi. The wind was 
blowing fresh and I thought several times 
the boat would surely upset, but I finally 
landed all right in New Boston. 
. Here I soon became acquainted with some 
fishermen who were packing in barrels for 
the market the fish they had caught the 
night' before. After I told them what we 
were trying to do, they gladly allowed me 
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to join them, and, about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, we started in a large rowboat 
up the river, with a big seine lying upon 
the bow of the boat. We rowed up the 
river about four miles, landed at the mouth 
of a slough, and prepared to put out the 
net. One end was fastened to the shore, 
and the rest was let out as we rowed 
across the river. We found that the net 
was too long, so we ran the other end up 
along the river bank about a hundred feet, 
making a sort of scoop or bow in the curve 
of the net. About eight feet apart were 
large wooden bobbers. These kept the top 
of the net from sinking, while lead balls 
were fastened along the lower part of the 
seine to keep it on the bottom. After secur- 
ing the net, we all went into a small cabin 
near by and prepared to pass the night, for 
we did not want to pull in the net before 
the morning. 

It was the time of the year when the 
water of the river was diminishing or run- 
ning lower, and the big fish in the slough 
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were running out into the deep channel of 
the river. We thought they would run 
down, strike the net, and lie there till 
morning. In this guess we were right. 

Very little sleep settled upon our eyes 
because of the excitement and — mosquitoes. 
We thought this not a case of the survival 
of the fittest, for the smaller devoured the 
larger; it was, rather, a case of the survival 
of the fighters. We were compelled after 
all to retreat from the cabin to the open 
air. We built a big camp fire which swal- 
lowed up the little pests by the million, and 
beside this fire we slept a little and waited 
anxiously for the dawn. 

As soon as it was light enough, we could 
see the big bobbers of our long sweeping 
net go under water occasionally as the fish 
below pushed and pushed and tried to get 
through. 

" Run and get the boat ! " cried one of the 
boys. " I believe well have a big haul." 

Soon the boat was moving across to the 
other side and the end of the net was 
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loaded. Tlien we rowed up the river and 
swept across, pulling the net into a U-shape, 
then brought it ashore near the other end. 

Three of the boys began to pull in, mak- 
ing the scoop smaller and smaller. Then 
the fun commenced. The fish were darting 
around among their fellows and jumping and 
splashing. It was exciting. The big spoon- 
bills and catfish tried to get out, and sev- 
eral large gar-pike jumped clear over the 
top of the net and got away. When the 
boys had pulled in the net till the scoop 
was very small and the water only waist 
deep, they jumped in and began to throw 
out the fish. How the captives flopped and 
fought and struggled! The boys soon had 
them cut up and put into the boat, saving 
for our exhibit a nice specimen of each 
kind, which they gave me. 

I went back to camp with several fine 
spoon-bills, catfish ( yellow and channel ), wall- 
eyed pike, gar-pike, pickerel, bass, perch, 
buffalo, suckers, and lampreys. We soon 
had these skinned and ready to stuff. 
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Having thus in a comparatively short time 
secured fine specimens of all the fish in the 
river, we drove back to Grinnell, and in a 
few days had the skins stuffed and mounted 
ready for the State Fair at Des Moines. 

We took the prize — a nice little pile of 
pocket money for each of us, ' captured the 
honors, and had lots of sport (leaving out 
the mosquitoes) and, best of all, recorded a 
true story for the boys 





FISHING THROUGH THE ICE IN 
IOWA 

T IS winter. Iowa is buried under 
the snow. If you would know 
how beautiful the state is, judge 
from the rich white counterpane 
under which it sleeps. The ice 
upon the lakes and ponds is two 
or three feet thick. The Cedar 
River is frozen, except here 
and there where the swift current has 
escaped the grasp of the cold. At the 
beautiful city of Cedar Falls there is a dam 
which sets the water back fpr miles up 
stream. It is splendid sleighing on the river, 
with a double track for' about eight miles, 
following the great sweep of the river and 
the sharp bends and turns. We have fol- 
lowed the same course many, many times in 

Summer in a rowboat, and if the pleasures 
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of summer were p-t into one pan of the 
scales and the pleasures of winter in the 
other. iTaetbinks the balances would swing 
about even- 
Fishing through the ice is great sport, 
especially when skating is good- Come with 
me and tiy it. 

The day before we strike for big fish, we 
must go and get minnows for bait. We 
drive a few miles back into the country 
and in some sheltered places in pools or 
deep water we find the creek open. ■ We 
fish for the bait with very small hooks, a 
few b:ts of fresh meat and a pole not 
larger than our wagon or sleigh whip. The 
minnows are hungry and bite fast. In an 
hour we have two or three dozen of them. 
We have learned by experience that they 
will live longer with but little water in the 
large bucket than with the bucket full of 
water. They jump out and in and all over 
one another, and thus splash the water and 
keep it renewed with oxygen from the air; 
while with the bucket full of water the min- 
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nows remain at the bottom, breathe out all 
the oxygen of the water, and fill the spaces , 
with carbon dioxide. Wanting oxygen, they 
soon die. 

So we bring our minnows home, put them 
in a wash-tub with little water in it, and if 
it is not too cold set them out by the well 
over night. 

In the morning we take an early start 
with Fannie and the sleigh. A drive of ten 
miles over good sleighing brings us to Fish- 
er's Lake. We blanket Fannie, and tie her 
on the sheltered side of a haystack. Now 
we go out upon the lake and proceed to 
cut holes through the ice, two feet or* so in 
diameter at the top and fifty feet apart. 
We cut seven of these holes. We lay a 
big brush beside each hole, put a minnow 
upon each hook, and drop him through the 
hole into the water, laying the line loosely 
upon the brush. We have, however, tied 
one end of the line to the big end of the 
brush, and a piece of red cloth to the line. 
The red cloth can be seen a long distance. 
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and when it disappears it is probable that 
a big fish has taken the minnow and pulled 
the line and cloth down through the hole 
as he swims away into the deep water. If 
he gets hooked in this operation he is 
doubtless ours. 

We put on our skates, and away we go 
round and round the pond and from one 
end to the other. At the same time we 
watch sharply the pieces of red cloth. 

1 There goes one!" shouts Harry, and back 
he skates swiftly to the hole. As I skate 
round and round at the other end of the 
pond, I keep my eye turned not only on 
the pieces of cloth, but also on Harry, to 
see how he makes out with the big fish. 
He is down on his hands and knees at one 
of the holes. Now he lies down at the hole, 
seemingly with one hand and arm down in 
the water, and now he shouts for help. 
Swift as the wind, I skate down in answer 
to his call. His hand and arm are down, 
away down as far as he can reach into the 
cold water. 
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" I have him by the gills, and he is a 
monster/' says Harry exultingly, "but the 
hole is too small to get him out." 

" Hold on if you can while I chop it 
larger ! " 

Slash, slash, how the chips of ice fly! 
Harry turns his face away from them, but 
he is soon covered with the pieces, and 
with freezing water. Down, down I work, 
until the hole is so enlarged that the fish can 
come through. It is a pickerel and weighs 
by the scales, when we reach home, sixteen 
and a half pounds — the finest pickerel I 
have ever seen. He does not fight very 
much; he is chilled, I suppose, by being 
held so near the surface and against the 
ice. He alone is worth all our labor. 
The flesh of a pickerel stuffed and baked is 
much finer and better in taste in winter 
than in summer. 

We catch a few smaller fish on this trip and 
drive home with merry sleigh bells and great 
glee over the biggest fish we have ever 
caught out of the lakes of the Cedar River. 



A DAY ON THE CEDAR RIVER 




SON came to spend a few 
days with us one sum- 
mer, and as the best 
entertainment we could 
give a visitor was a 
day's fishing up the 
Cedar River, we planned 
one for our friend. I 
gave Johnson my bamboo 
pole and for myself I cut a nice, straight 
but heavy alder pole as we rowed up the 
river. We let Johnson go ahead in the 
best fishing places — and we knew them all — 
and good luck he had, bringing in several 
black bass and a pickerel before the dinner 
hour. 

We stopped for lunch at a good spring 
under the bank below the railroad, running 

the nose of the boat into the bank, and 
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opened up the well-stocked basket. My 
hook was baited with a large sunfish — not 
that I expected to catch anything with it, 
but merely to keep up the show of fishing 
in order to give Johnson all the sport pos- 
sible. To keep the sunfish alive while we 
lunched, I laid m>- green pole in the boat, 
with the line and fish hanging out over the 
stern into the deep w T ater. 

Fishermen are alwa> r s hungry, and the 
noonday meal was fast disappearing, sea- 
soned with stories and jokes, when suddenly 
Johnson cried out as he craned his neck 
toward the boat: 

"Professor, where did > r ou leave your pole?" 
(Professor was a nickname the boys had 
given me.) 

"I left it lying in the boat." 

"Well, it isn't there now." 

I dropped my freshly buttered biscuit and 
ran to the boat. Sure enough, pole, line 
and sunfish were gone and could not be 
seen anywhere. 1 pushed off the boat, 
sprang in, seized the oars and rowed with 
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all my might down stream. I knew no fish 
could pull that heavy green pole up stream 
against even that slight current. I rowed 
half a mile before I caught a glimpse of the 
floating pole. It would show upon the sur- 
face for .a moment and then disappear or 
be pulled under water. 

But this stop-and-go with so heavy a load 
would soon tire out any fish, even the larg- 
est and strongest in the river, and presently 
I came up to the pole, and grabbed it. I 
lifted it from the water and pulled in a 
large black bass, now so thoroughly tired 
out as to be incapable of making any 
further fight. 

Feeling elated over my good luck, I rowed 
back to the spring and finished my luncheon 
with the boys. Many exclamations of delight 
greeted the exhibition of the fish. 

" If we could weigh him with his own 
scales, he wouldn't weigh an ounce less than 
six pounds," said Johnson, and afterward slyly 
remarked: "It serves you just right for giv- 
ing up everything for my benefit to-day." 
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Another incident happened this same day 
about which I am not so boastful. We 
were floating head down stream with Harry 
at the oars, Johnson in the bow and me at 
the stern. I was casting my line and stood 
up watching it. Suddenly it straightened out 
and I shouted: 

"Stop her! Back water; I have caught 
upon a log." 

In a moment Johnson, who had one eye 
upon my line while watching his own, said: 

" It's moving, that's no log, it's a fish." 

The thought of a fish stopping my hook 
so quickly and pulling with a fofce so great 
as to lead me to think it was a log, com- 
pletely unnerved me, and I lost my head at 
once. I ought to have asked them to put 
me ashore where I could have pulled him 
in upon the sands, or I might have tired 
him out in tight-line play, but instead of 
doing either of these things I began to pull 
with all my strength, and in the swift cur- 
rent he caught me on the slack; with a 
quick blow he snapped my line as a grocer 
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snaps the tying-string over his fingers in put- 
ting up a package. 

My companions explained afterward that 
they dared not advise me, and knew I 
should lose him from the first, by the way 
I went about it. 

In hunting deer, men sometimes get the 
deer-ague as soon as game comes in sight. 
I suppose I' got the fish-ague when I felt the 
pull of the log. 

It was not half an hour after this defeat 
and disappointment that Harry hooked a 
large wall-eyed pike. He shamed me by 
handling him very handsomely, and soon 
tired out his fish and brought him close to 
the boat. 

"He's too heavy to lift in; I'm afraid he'll 
break my line/' said Harry. 

''Hold steady a moment/' said I, and I 
drew a revolver and put a bullet through 
the pike's head. Harry then reached down, 
caught him by the gills, and lifted him into 
the boat. This fellow weighed ten pounds. 

The vote was unanimous, when we gath- 
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ered around t.he supper table that night, 
that we had had a great day's sport, and 
alternately throughout the night, in broken 
and disjointed dreams, whales were swallow- 
ing Jonah and Jonah was swallowing whales. 
The ponds and sluggish pools fed by the 
Cedar River are full of bullheads in their 
season, and often the boys would come in 
with strings of them reaching from the 
shoulder to the ground. After all, there 
are no dreams in the nice, white meat of 
the little insignificant bullheads fried in but- 
ter. When it comes our turn to bite, we 
pronounce the ugly bullhead the daintiest 
fish of all. 




SUCKERS IX THE CEDAR RIVER 

J 

ARLY in the spring suckers 

run up all the rivers. The 
Cedar seems to be full of 
them. They go sucking 
along the bottom with their 
small mouths, and are very 
plump and fleshy. The boys catch them with 
throw-lines and by spearing. Short lines with 
baited hooks are tied some two feet apart 
upon a long throw-line, and a round stone 
or piece of iron is tied to one end of the 
long line. The other end is tied to the 
hand or wrist, or perhaps to a stick or 
stump on the river bank. The weight and 
long line full of short lines are then thrown 
out as far as possible into the stream. 
They sink to the bottom, and the expecta- 
tion is that hungry suckers, moving up 
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stream to the summer spawning-ground, will 
gobble the angle-worms with which the hooks 
are baited. 

Boys become very skillful at throwing, 
though sometimes the weight, the long line, 
the short lines and the boys get terribly 
snarled and mixed up. One hook will 
catch the fisherman's ear, another his nose, 
another his sleeve, and his face and neck 
are full of the slimy, clammy, squirm- 
ing angle-worms. But one soon learns how 
to swing the weight two or three times 
around the head to get momentum and 
then away out into the river, a little up 
stream to allow for the current. 

The* lines are pulled in occasionally with 
one» two or often many suckers caught upon 
the hooks of the short lines. 

The meat of the sucker is never very 
good, but is more tolerable in early spring 
than at any other season of the year. 
Unlike the trout, when cooked they are full 
of floating bones. 

But it is claimed that the greatest fun is 
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to spear these fish. Judge for yourself after 
I have narrated one evening's sport. 

We made up a party of four big boys to 
go spearing for suckers — Phil Willy, Lew 
Morgan, Steve Jackson and I. We had a 
small boat, too small for four, but the only 
one we could get at the time. It had a 
flat bottom and square ends. We had a big 




torch or "jack," made of candle-wick, or 
something of that sort, saturated with oil, 
and wound in a ball Upon a pole which was 
fastened in one end of the boat in such a 
way as to hang over the water and make a 
brilliant light. 

The spear has five prongs with sharp 
barbed points which hold the fish when the 
spear is driven into him. 
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In the early evening we rowed up the 
Cedar River to the " cut-off/' pulled the 
boat over the dam at the " cut-off/' and 
floated down into a deep bajxm, with many 
branches and channels below. 

The night soon came creeping down upon 
us — dark, very dark, so dark that it could 
be cut up in big chunks and sold for black 
paint — a queer time, indeed, to go fishing. 
But we lit the torch, and for a few feet 
around it threw a brilliant light. The bot- 
tom could be seen distinctly, also big fish 
moving slowly along till frightened by our 
noise, when the\- would dart away. The 
light did not seem to scare them. If the 
spear is pushed far enough ahead of a 
darting fish a skillful fisherman will gener- 
ally capture him. 

The dam at the "cut-off" stopped the 
ambitious schools of suckers running up the 
river, and they congregated in this bayou in 
great numbers. One after another of the 
big fellows was pierced and lifted into the 
boat. 
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Two hours passed, and we had fish 
enough. The torch began to flicker and 
the boys grew careless. Perhaps the spirit 
of mischief, kept down while the hard Work 
was on, appeared and took possession. At 
any rate, Lew Morgan made a lunge with 
his spear, and, purposely or otherwise, fell 
headlong into the water. He righted him- 
self, came up on his feet, seized his floating 
hat, and, grabbing one side of the boat, 
began to rock it. 

" Now I'm wet, you fellows have got to 
come in too." 

" Oh, we're wet enough already. Quit that, 
Lew!" 

But Lew gave the boat a sudden push to 
one side, which flung Phil Willy out back- 
ward. Phil managed to strike bottom with 
the butt end of his long-handled spear, and 
came right end up in the water. 

"We'll all be wet alike; come out or in, 
you fellows." 

We were all dressed in old- clothes and 
did not care very much whether we were 
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wet or dry, but I preferred to stay in the 
boat. 

" Xo," I said, " Fd rather not be wet, or 
any wetter than I am now." 

"Oh, yes, the Professor is too dignified to 
take a bath with his clothes on!" 

" Well, Jackson has got to get in here 
with the rest of the suckers, anyway." And 
they rocked the boat till it almost dipped water. 

"Suckers! Whales, you mean; regular blow- 
hards, too." 

"That's right, keep fresh while you can; 
you'll soon be salted down in a barrel." 

" Quit spouting," said Jackson. " Now, now, 
look out, we'll lose the fish." 

"Oh! a good excuse to keep from getting 
wet ! Out with you ! " 

But the torch began to sputter; pieces 
dropped off into the water, then it unwound 
and burned in single strands, then went 
utterly out, and the darkness seemed ten 
times blacker than before. We could see 
absolutely nothing, and did not know which 
way to go to get out. 
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This awkward predicament saved Jackson 
a ducking, for the one thought that now 
seemed to take possession of the crowd was, 
"How are we going to get out of this?" 

Jackson might just as well have taken his 
medicine then, for a little later, in poling 
the boat with his spear, the latter stuck in 
the mud and he was pulled overboard. He 
had to hold on to save his spear in the 
darkness, and the only way was to splash 
out into the water. 

We could hear the water pouring over 
the dam at the " cut-off," and this was our 
general guide. We pushed down this chan- 
nel and up that, running occasionally into 
a cross-neck of land around which we had 
to back out and slowly work our way. 

I gathered up the bloody fish into a 
bushel basket we had brought along, and 
managed to keep them from upsetting when 
the boat rocked and dipped. Our matches 
were all wet, and so we were denied the 
comfort of even this little light. 

At last we reached the dam, and I clam- 
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bered out with the basket of fish. We 
pulled the boat up and over the dam into 
the river. The boys shook themselves like 
wet dogs, loaded the boat again and rowed 
down to the home landing-place. Midnight 
bells were ringing when we reached home 
and took off our dripping clothes. 

You may call this sport, but I prefer 
mine in the sunshine or under the protect- 
ing clouds, for when the firmament is so 
densely black as to obscure the kindly stars 
I would rather be at a blazing hearth, my 
feet in slippers, and in my hand a good 
book, perhaps reading how other suckers 
speared suckers by torchlight. 




A KANSAS CATFISH 

UR good fortune gave us 
a home for a short 
time in a lovely 
little town in Kansas. 
Kansas is not noted 
for her exports of fish, and her trout streams 
are rare; nevertheless, one Saturday after- 
noon we went out to try our luck. We rode 
our wheels several miles into the country and 
found a slow, sluggish, muddy stream with 
little current — none in most places. No fish 
but catfish would tolerate such water. So 
we chose good places upon the bank and 
swung out for catfish. These fish never 
take a day off. They always bite and 
always mean business. 

We were running up a pretty good string, 
but we shifted our position and went down 

stream until we came to a pond or dam 
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where the water was deep. The trees on 

both sides of the stream were large, and 

dense with foliage, and the banks were slip- 

* 

pery. The stream was forty or fifty feet 

wide at this point, and some of the tree 

branches grew so low that they touched the 

water. 

The night before I had been here in a 
boat and had tied a line to one of the 
branches about half-way across the stream. 
Now, the fun of it was that there was a 
fish caught upon the line. He was a big 
one, too. I knew by the way he pulled 
upon the line and bent down the limb of 
the tree that he was no ordinary catfish. 
He was deep in the water, but I could see 
the line move round and round as he 
stretched it to its utmost limit and jerked 
like a dog or horse at his tether. I did 
not stop to think that 1 might walk a mile 
down stream for the boat and row back, 
but at once set about studying how the fish 
might become mine then and there. 

I slid down the bank as far as I could 
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without falling in, and watched the mov- 
ing line. I could not reach it with my 
fishing-pole, nor wks there a longer stick in 
sight. 

As 1 have said, the trees were dense with 
foliage, and the branches hung low, with 
only four or fiVe feet of clear space between 
them and the water at that point. What 
could I do? How could I get him? At 
last a plan occurred to me: I would swing 
my pole and line around sideways in the 
open space under the trees and catch my 
hook upon the moving line. 

The idea was not a brilliant one, for I 
did not stand one chance in a hundred of 
catching my hook upon the line. My line 
would strike the other line, twist around it, 
and then slowly untwist again. Still, I could 
do nothing else, and I tried swinging my 
pole and line more times than would have 
been necessary to convince anybody but a 
patient fisherman that it could not be done. 
I thought of Robert Bruce and the spider, 
and persevered. At last I was rewarded. 
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My hook caught upon the line and slipped 
along toward the fish as I pulled, until he 
came out of the water and both lines were 
nearly straight. 

Even then I could not reach the catfish, 
though he was just a few feet from my 
hand — so near and yet not mine ! Now, 
what was to be done ? He floundered and 
struggled and his weight threatened to break 
one or both lines; I had to lower him into 
the water occasionally and let him swim 
around while I planned. If; I had had a 
landing-net, he would have been safe. The 
rest of the party watched me, but suggested 
nothing. 

I saw no other way but to measure the 
strength of the lines, and I made up my 
mind to pull till one of them broke. If my 
line should break, the fish would fall back 
into the water and have his freedom; if 
the other should give way, the fish would 
be pulled toward me. 

I pulled. The other line broke, and the 
fish came flying into my lap. I seized him, 
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TROUT -FISHING IN MONTANA 




E ARE in Dillon, in 
southwestern Mon- 
tana. The city is a 
peculiar one.* Water 
runs down the gut- 
ters on both sides 
of every street all over town, forming a 
great breeding-place for mosquitoes, and 
during July and August the little pests fill 
the air and are fierce, devouring every one 
on the street and in public places who is 
not protected by a veil of netting. In 
church, at public service, all, including the 
minister, are whipping handkerchiefs around 
their heads to fight the persistent little 
creatures off, and the mosquitoes seem to 
enjoy the encounter and come in hordes and 

battalions with swords drawn ready for 
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ar„d a crr-cf: t^rrs tie water into side 
frames- When a man has aZ lie water he 
want% he opens the dam and lets tie next 
y^r.y htsjvr have the water. Henc?e those 
!:v;ng well up-towa get the first chance. 
However, the water does cot wear out, and 
when it reaches the down-towners it serves 
them just as well as it serves the ** squire" 
who lives farthest up stream and who has 
the reputation of "gittin* plenty while he's 
jfittin , 

There are rows of palm trees that are 
vary pretty on both sides of many streets, 
standing alone by the gutters of water. 

Dillon lies in a basin or valley twenty to 
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forty miles across, with hills and snow- 
capped mountains all around. The summer 
season in the valley is short and hot, and 
the winters are long and cold. There are 
no cornfields, nor is there any sweet corn in 
the gardens; the season is too short for 
corn, and the nights in summer too cold. 
Ther^ is no wheat nor fruit; a few stunted 
crab-apples are the only fruit trees of which 
Dillon can boast. Fruit is brought from Salt 
Lake City, and of course is very expensive. 
You can, possibly, buy a small watermelon in 
season for sixty cents, and a larger one for 
one dollar; melons that in the East might 
be picked up by the wagonload at ten cents 
each, here would cost two dollars apiece. 

What is raised on the farms in the val- 
ley? Oats and grass, cattle, sheep and 
horses. Grazing and mining are the lead- 
ing occupations. Saloons are wide open. 

It was in such a place we spent a summer. 

One evening, on the 30th of June, we 
were preparing our hooks and lines for trout- 
fishing up in the mountain next day, when 
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some of the neighbors came in, and in the 
course of the evening the following incident 
was narrated. I write it as I remember it: 



HOW HORTENSE SAVED HER BABY SISTER 

Hortense Paul (is not that a pretty name.') 
was a little girl five years old. She lived 
in a western city, where water runs in 
ditches on both sides of the streets to keep 
the trees alive in the short, hot summer 
and to flood the lawns and gardens. 

One day Hortense was wheeling her baby 
sister, two months old, up and down the 
sidewalk in front of the house, in a baby- 
, carriage. Her mamma told her to be care- 
ful of the baby. 

" Yes, mamma, I will," said Hortense, and 
she meant to be careful, for Hortense was 
a good, thoughtful little girl, and loved her 
baby sister very dearly. 

Baby Hull, as he was called, though he 
was as big as Hortense, was playing in the 
Gilberts yard, two houses beyond where the 
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Pauls lived. Hortense pushed the carriage 
up where she could peep through the pickets 
and see Baby Hull whipping Dick, the big 
black horse, or trying to whip him, though 
Baby would dodge back every time he 
struck at Dick, half afraid, after all, that 
Dick would give a kick for a blow. 

" Get up, Dick," said Baby Hull, as he 
struck with a long weed at Dick's head. 
Dick only turned his head a little and went 
on eating the sweet green grass. 

Hortense was so interested in watching 
Dick and Baby Hull that she did not heed 
where her little sister's carriage was going, 
and before she knew it it ran off the side- 
walk, tipped over between the trees, and 
the baby was thrown into the deep ditch of 
clear, swiftly running, cold water. 

What did brave Hortense do? 

Run screaming for mamma, of course. 

No, young as she was, she seemed to 
know that her baby sister would drown, so 
she plunged in boldly after her. The little 
one was floating down stream, but 'Hortense 
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Mam—a al-rx^t faintei when she caught 
*;^ht of the ch: iren a-I crhipinz with mud 
and water — but was the hair alive? Her 
head hung to one side hke a broken lily, 
and the water was running ojt of mouth, 
ears and nose. 

"Run for a doctor, some one, quick!" 

But before the doctor came, mamma had 
succeeded, with the help of the nurse and 
the neighbors, in getting the baby to breathe 
again f and in a few hours the little one 
was all right, though her face and hands 
were very red from the effects of the cold 
bath. 

No one thought of scolding Hortense for 
her carelessness, but all joined in praise of 
her thoughtfulness and bravery in saving her 
nister from drowning. 
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The next morning we jdrove sixteen miles 
southward up a beautiful valley to the ranch 
of Frank Landon. For the last five miles 
the road was pretty rough, and we realized 
that we were getting up among the foothills. 
We opened and shut a good many gates, 
and drove up and down lanes before we 
reached 'the house. It is a typical rancher's 
house, built of logs. The rooms are com- 
modious, and well, even richly., furnished, 
with a piano, divans, rockers, and rugs. Pic- 
tures adorn the walls, mixed up with deers* 
horns, guns and knives, and stuffed birds and 
animals. 

We had our supper,- and then Frank said: 

" I don't know that the brook is clear 
enough yet for trout, and I think the water 
is still too high, but we will try them before 
dark." 

The state law forbids catching trout till 
the first day of July, so we were just in 
time if the streams were right. We visitors 
had our own bamboo poles with us, and our 
lines, and Frank soon had his in shape, so 
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we strolled out a short distance to the 
creek. The banks were yet almost full and 
the water • was muddy, but we threw in at 
a few holes' and succeeded in bringing out 
seven large trout before dark. But the 
mosquitoes! — well, we were out for bites, and 
we got them ! We 
were out to catch, but 
were badly caught. 

Frank's head and 
hands were unpro- 
tected, and the little 
pests had their fill of 
him, but he said he 
did not mind them, 
he was tough. Harry 
and I were both pro- 
tected by white mosquito netting fastened on 
the brim of the hat and coming down to a 
band around the waist. On our hands we 
had thick kid gloves. But in spite of this 
protection we were badly bitten before we re- 
turned to the house. The mosquitoes would 
hover around the face in a cloud and cover 
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the netting so as to make it impossible at 
times to see where to cast the lines. 

At dark we returned to the house, cleaned 
the fish for breakfast, washed ourselves, and 
gathered in the living-room, where Bessie sang 
and Frank told hunting and ranching stories 
till midnight. The first song we heard was: 

.LOST — A PRETTY FACE 

I saw it once, and only once, upon the promenade, 
And what a turmoil in my he^rt that pretty face has 

made ! 
Those lustrous eyes in passing for a moment on me roll, 
And shoot barbed arrows, poisoned sweet, into my 

startled soul. 

Chorus: 
I am looking for that face, full of beauty and of grace, 
Tis purity personified, that pretty, pretty face. 

When I regained my stronger self that pretty face was 
gone, 

An angel touched me and passed by and darkness fol- 
lowed dawn, 

I have lashed my timid spirit for its cowardice apace 

To let the owner pass unknown of that pretty, pretty 
face. 

Chorus. 
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The playground of the passions is the human face 

divine, 
And hope and valiant courage now play on this face 

of mine, 
But could there ever evil lurk or sin-stain find a trace 
Upon the face I saw and seek, that pretty, pretty face? 

Chorus. 

To be with such a face alway and know it wholly mine, 
To live and mold my life beneath its influence divine, 
Then love would have its perfect form and trust a 

biding place, ~ ^ : , . 

If but a noble soul illumed that pretty,. pretty face. 

Chorus. 

Bessie was a fine pianist and a very 
sweet singer, and in response to a hearty 
encore she sang: 

MOTHER, THE COMFORTER 

Baby nestles down so soft and sweet 

Into mother's warm and loving arms; 
Underneath he feels the rhythmic beat, 

Strains of love that happy childhood charms, 
The organ of the heart 
Is timing off the tune, 
And mother's voice in music soft and low — 
" I love you, darling baby, 
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Lullaby, lullaby, 

You're mamma's precious baby, 

Lullaby to sleep." 



Boyhood trustingly on mother's breast 

Tells of sorrows borne and giants fought; 
Ne'er too large the birdie for the nest; 

Mother's comforts ne'er in vain are sought; 
And once again the tune 
That charmed the babe to sleep, 
An undertone so wondrous sweet and low — 
" I loved you when a baby, 
Love you now, love you now, 
You still are mamma's baby, 
Courage, darling boy." 



Trembling hands and snow-white brow reveal 

Vict'ries won the crown of age shall be; 
Fast through trickling tears sweet pictures steal; 
Mother's song a vivid memory; 

And still like some sweet chimes 
Heard, oh ! so far away, 
One note of which sets all the past aglow — 
" I love you still, my darling, 
Come to me, come to me, 
Bide the time when you'H be mine" — 
Precious memory. 



j 
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The next morning, after a delicious break- 
fast* of brook trout, we had an illustration 
of what the dog, Prince, would do. Frank 
said to him, " Prince, I want you to bring 
two sheep from that flock down to the 
slaughter house." As he spoke he pointed 
to a flock of sheep out in the field some 
quarter of a mile away. The dog looked 
up sharply at him while receiving instruc- 
tions, then bounded over the fence, trotted 
slowly along, went in among the sheep so 
quietly that he did not frighten them, 
selected two, and drove them down to the 
house of which his master spoke, and held 
them there till Frank went down. Prince did 
not bark. The sheep dodged and tried to 
slip by him, but he was too quick for them, 
doing better than a boy or even a man 
could have done. He was quicker, and 
more alert, and J think the sheep under- 
stood him better. 

Harry and I then made our way across 
the fields to the brook. Before noon we 
had caught eleven trout, which Frank de- 
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clared was very poor luck. He said that 
we ought to have gotten sixty or seventy, 
and would have if the brook had been in 
as good condition as it would be later in 
the season. 

Before leaving- for home we had one 
more exhibition of the intelligence of Prince. 
Frank said he would drive into town also, 
and sent Prince to the barn three times to 
bring the different parts of the harness. 
The three parts hung upon wooden pins in 
the barn, perhaps twenty rods away. First 
he told Prince to bring the bridle. The dog 
came, holding it in his mouth and carrying 
his head high and proudly. Then his mas- 
ter toM him to bring another, and .then 
another part. I suggested that Prince 
knew the order in which the different parts 
came. Frank said: "No, he will bring the 
part you call for and never make a mistake." 

While driving down the valley we had a 
peculiar exhibition of a summer shower. 
The cloud seemed so thin, tall and waver- 
ing that we could see through it like a 
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veil; yet it rained hard and the lightning 
shot down like fierce swords. The cloud 
did not seem more than half a mile wide,: 
and traveled along, trailing upon the ground 
like a huge curtain ahead of us, just about 
as fast as we drove. We could see the 
rain pouring down in our path ahead, hear 
the thunder and see the lightning, but we 
were dry, and followed it probably six miles, 
when it seemed to have exhausted itself. 
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TROUT-FISHING IN THE DE CHUTES 

E CAN take a train from 
Olympia, the capital of 
Washington, to Bush's 
Station, or go on to 
Tenino and then wade 
back down the De Chutes 
River, a very small stream, throwing our lines 
into all the pools as we go. The water is 
cold, and to wade deep holes, sometimes up 
to the chin, find rocks so steep or brush so 
thick that we cannot possibly pass over or 
through them, and be compelled to fight our 
way back again, drag out and struggle 
around the rocks dripping and shivering — 
what do you think of it, you in white 
linen, who walk through gfeen meadows 
along some bubbling brook in New England 
and whip out now and then a little speckled 

trout ? 
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The cold takes us often and earnestly, 
but, strange to say, we never take cold. 
We do not often have to wait for the fish 
to bite, and so keep moving on, warming 
with the exercise. Sometimes the holes are 
so large as to hold many trout, and we 
linger long enough to take out several 
three, four and five pounders. 

We have split bamboo poles, which we use 
full length or take apart, according to the 
space we are working in. On the line we 
have a Tacoma spoon, or angleworms or grass- 
hoppers, as we may choose, The spoon is 
bright, and a trout will dart at it; he will 
not always seize it in his mouth, but he 
comes so near the worm that he sees or 
smfells it, takes that and gets away, or tries 
to get away, with a lively splash. We have 
a reel and bring him right up to the hand, 
take him off, and deposit him in the basket. 
It is always best to carry a dip-net. When 
the trout is brought up close, the dip-net can 
be slipped under him and he is secure; other- 
wise he might get off even at your hand. 
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One day I crawled around a narrow ledge 
of rock, below which was a deep and beau- 
tiful pool. I threw the line, but could not 
get a rise. The trout probably could see 
me, and kept in deep water or under the 
banks. I stood perfectly still for some time, 
scarcely winking, then began by the very 
slight motion of a thumb breaking off and 
snapping into the water bits of angle-worm. 
I suppose the trout got used to seeing me 
or my form blended into the rock behind; 
at any rate, they soon began to rise, snap 
up the pieces, and dart away. 

I fed them and coaxed them for a little 
while in* this way, and at last dropped the 
hook baited with a good fat worm. My 
little ruse worked well, for a big fellow 
jumped almost over the backs of the smaller 
trout, grabbed the worm, and hooked him- 
self securely, and I had no difficulty in 
bringing him to the basket. Afterward I 
took three more fine fellows from this hole. 

I glanced down the stream a little way 
and there stood Lute by a pool, grasping 
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his pole firmly with both hands, his eyes 
standing out like bug-eyes, his mouth open, 
and a fixed, staring look upon his face. 
His line was swishing around through the 
water. I shouted: "Why don't you pull him 
out, Lute?" 

He did not answer nor turn his gaze from 
the big trout darting from side to side and 
around the pool. I could not break the 
charm, and when I reached him he had 
lost the fish, and, after throwing his pole 
and line upon the bank, sat with a stupid 
grin upon his face, twirling his thumbs. 
When I asked him again why he did not 
pull the fish out he only answered : 

"I don't know." He plainly showed he 
had a bad attack of the fish-ague. 

From the small speckled trout of the New 
England streams to a four-pounder in a swirl- 
ing, ice-cold pool on the Pacific Coast would 
give even Ik Walton the fish-ague, and 
now when years have passed away and fish- 
ing in the De Chutes is only a pleasant 
memory, when Lute is asked why he did 
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not pull out that big trout, still his answer 
is, "I don't know," and at once he changes 
the subject. 

Our baskets are full, and we string the 
beautiful large fish on ropes over our shoul- 
ders. We thrash down the broken rocks, 
through the willow brush and across the 
fields to Tumwater. 

Here the fresh water, icy cold from the 
far-off, snow-capped mountains, tumbles and 
plunges down a precipice a hundred feet 
into the salt water below, and thousands of 
tiny smelt which have run up from the sea 
dart about in the white foam and flash their 
silver sides toward us, leaping up into this 
reversed fountain. We sit to rest in a bed 
of beautiful wild flowers, and drink in the 
scene at Tumwater Falls. Below, two miles 
away, lies the beautiful city of Olympia, and 
the Sound stretches like a wide, ornamented 
belt of silver up and around rocky points 
and into coves and bays fringed with small 
evergreen firs, while miles and miles away 
and back across the foothills, large and 
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sturdier fir trees pave the earth with a car- 
pet of green, even back to the rugged peaks 
of the snow teeth of the Olympics that saw 
the clouds and threaten the sky. 

Alabama — here we rest. 

Even now when the snows of our years 
are melting and running out into the un- 
measured ocean of eternity, if ever there 
comes a tired hour, to think of this placid 
scene at the southern extremity of Puget's 
Sound brings peace and quiet to the troubled 
soul, and turbulent thoughts, like scared 
ghosts, flee into the darkness of forgetfulness. 
O tourist, if ever you touch at Olympia, do 
not leave the city till you have taken the 
electric car out to Tumwater Falls. Revel 
awhile in its beauties and thus make a delight- 
ful memory. 




TROLLING FOR SALMON AT 
OLYMPIA 

>OD day to troll foi salmon," 

said Henderson, one of my 

companions, on a bright 

afternoon in August. 

" I am with you, my 

boy. What is needed?" 

"A boat, trolling lines, and spoon-hooks." 

These were soon secured, and the young 

athlete insisted on taking the oars. There 

was, however, no serious protest, as it is 

easier and pleasanter to troll from the stern 

seat than to pull even one heavy passenger 

up the sound three or four miles on an 

incoming tide. 

Our trolling line was from one hundred 

to a hundred and fifty feet long, and the 

spoon-hook whirled and glistened at the end 

of it. When we reached the sea, where sal- 
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mon were jumping, Henderson rowed slowly. 
He watched the big fish jump out of water 
awhile, and then said: 

"We are all right; they are silver-sides." 

" How do you know ? " I queried. 

44 By the way they jump out of the water. 
The dog salmon jump right straight up and 
fall sluggishly back, while the silver-sides 
jump out diagonally, and describe a para- 
bolic curve as they fall back." 
. 44 And I have one," I exclaimed as I felt 
a sharp blow at the spoon-hook and then 
a tug upon the line, 

44 He's a big fellow," said Henderson. 
44 Can you handle him ? " 

44 1 don't know. I've hooked a good many 
big fish, but this is my first salmon." 

44 You mustn't let him get a loose line on 
you, whatever you do." 

44 Oh, I know that, but without a pole it 
is difficult to prevent slack in the line, espe- 
cially when he comes toward us." 

Meanwhile the big salmon seemed to be 
strongly hooked, for he was making broad 
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sweeps and fearful lunges for liberty. I 
stood up in .the boat and kept as taut a 
line as possible, sometimes giving him all 
the line I had to pay out, and again pull- 
ing him almost to the boat. 
. Henderson rested on the oars, or pulled 
this way and that to assist me as he could. 
At last he said: 

" We have no landing-net, nor gaff-hook, 
and he is too big to lift into the boat, even 
if you succeed in tiring him out. The safest 
way is to row ashore and pull him gently 
along/' 

This we did, and the fish was slowly weak- 
ening. As the boat touched the sandy beach 
I jumped out into the surf and pulled him 
in on a wave. When the wave subsided or 
dropped away there was a tremendous flop- 
ping on the sand, but I sprang upon him, 

■ 

got my hands in his gills, and Mr. Salmon 
was a fair capture — not the first one to 
learn that " all is not gold that glitters." 
Jump at a big promise and get a. sharp 
hook. Look out, boys, there are fellows 
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fishing for you every day. Keep in safe 
water and avoid "baits." 

One such salmon is meat enough for two, 
and we rowed back to town well pleased 
with our afternoon's sport. 




} 



THE " GOO - Y- DUCK ,f 

HERE is a peculiar clam 

found along the Pacific 

Coast called the "goo-y- 

duck." It is very large, 

eight or ten inches long, and half as wide, 

shaped like the long clam of the Atlantic, 

The shell is a clear white. It burrows into 

the sand for two or three feet, stands right 

up and down, and is difficult to catch. If 

the beach is steep enough when the tide 

is out, you may undermine him — that is, 

begin below and dig a trench up to him. 

A hole in the sand shows where he is, 

but if he hears a step or feels a jar he 

will pull his head and long neck down 

slowly into his shell in the sand. When 

the tide is coming in he pushes his head 

and long neck slowly up again. His neck is 

some two inches in diameter, and ten or 
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twelve inches long. With open mouth he 
feeds upon the incoming tide. Under the 
water he is, of course, comparatively safe. 

Harry and I were strolling along the 
beach one day several miles above Olympia, 
looking for curious things. We found a 
large and beautiful sea-cucumber and studied 
it awhile, but foolishly did not try to save 
it. We might have emptied its shell or skin 
of the living matter, filled it with dry sand 
and kept it so till the skin was dry, afld 
afterward emptied out the sand through a 
small hole. Thus we could have preserved 
the form. It was probably two feet long 
and four inches in diameter, of a yellowish 
color and covered with hairy spines or 
bristles. We have regretted ever since that 
we did not try to save it. 

Suddenly Harry whispered that he saw 
some distance farther on the black head of 
a " goo-y-duck." We made up our minds to 
capture him. Stealing softly along, stepping 
as lightly as possible upon the sand, we 
came near. He had no eyes, or he could 
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have seen us. He doubtless depends upon 
his sense of feeling. We made a motion to 
spring upon him. 

" Grab him ! " shouted Harry. 

I ran and seized the head before the clam 
had pulled it entirely below the sand, and 
Harry began to shovel away the . sand as 
fast as he could. The clam pulled so hard 
that I was obliged to use both my hands, 
when the sand was shoveled away, and then 
I could hardly hold him though I gripped 
with all my might. In a minute Harry had 
a big hole in the sand, which filled with 
water almost as fast as he could empty 
it. But in another minute the shell was 
reached and undermined, and I pulled the 
clam out. A fine one he was, too. 

In cooking, the shell is removed, the ani- 
mal dressed, and the white meat — of which 
there is an abundance — is chopped in a 
wooden chopping-bowl, then fried, stewed or 
broiled. 



SALMON OYSTERS 




NOTHER day we rowed up 
the sound farther than usual, 
when Harry stopped rowing 
suddenly and said: 

" There's a rock I have 
never seen before, seemingly 
right in the very path of 
the steamers/' 

11 The tide must be very 
low to show it," I replied. " It should have 
a buoy on it." 

" Let us row to it." 
"All right." 

So we pulled for the rock and ran the 
prow of our boat upon one side of it, just 
out of water. 

" See what strange things are on the bot- 
tom," said Harry, peering over the side of 

the boat. 
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" They are oysters with the mantle out, 
feeding/' I replied, and we watched them 
for a few moments. Each mantle was 
pushed out two or three inches and waved 
up and down like a thin veil, rapidly and 
gracefully. 

" But the mantles are salmon color/' ex- 
claimed Harry. "I must have some of them/' 
and he undressed and plunged into the 
water, which was only about three feet deep 
at this time. He pushed his hand down 
and pulled up a strange looking oyster 
indeed. It was a bivalve, surely, but the 
byssus extended through a hole in the lower 
shell and attached firmly to a stone. Each 
one grew this way. We had to break the 
oysters off from the stones, and in so doing 
broke the shells of many of them. 

This oyster is a very curious one, not de- 
scribed in Orton's or Packard's Zoology, nor 
in Wood's Natural History. It is a round- 
ish bivalve, the shell rough outside, and the 
color the same as that of other oysters, but 
the nacre inside was a light green, and the 
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flesh the color of the flesh of the salmon 
fish. 

We gathered a peck of them before the 
tide drove us off, and when we reached 
home they were opened and stewed. The 
stew still retained the salmon color, but they 
were the most delicious oysters I have ever 
eaten. Many times afterward we were on 
the same ground, or water, but the tide was 
never again low enough to permit us to 
catch more of them. 




NIGHT IN CAMP 

OU may be sure that from 
about November first to 
about April first it will 
rain all along the Pacific 
Coast, sometimes for weeks continuously. By 
the coast I mean all the valleys and foot- 
hills and the coast range, away back to the 
Rockies. I have known it to rain nine days 
and nights without stopping, about as hard as 
it can rain. Again, I have seen a week or 
more at a time of pleasant, sunshiny weather 
in the holiday season — weather mild as 
spring, which would start the sap running in 
the maple trees. 

As a rule the houses in this part of the 
country have no cellars, but are set on 
posts, the better class latticed all round and 
the .poorer class left open to the pigs and 
dogs — a breeding ground for fleas. 
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And you may be sure it will not rain in 
all the region named above, from about 
April first to about November first. 

Wet and muddy in winter, seldom freez- 
ing, and very dusty and dry in summer, is 
the record of weather for the Pacific Coast. 

Any time in July or August, hunters and 
fishermen may camp and sleep out in the 
open air, where * a soft bed of leaves, twigs, 
grass or sand may be found. The air is 
full of ozone, and "tired nature's sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep," is here always refreshing. 

One night we chose a camping-place under 
the firs at Butler's Cove. We had rowed 
and romped all day, and were pretty tired. 
We dug and roasted some clams for sup- 
per, and made a big inroad into our lunch 
basket, which was yet well stocked, for this 
was only our first night out. We piled wood 
upon the camp fire, more to make the dark- 
ness cheerful than to keep wild animals 
away, and having feasted, rested and told 
stories for a while, called on the singer, 
Lute, for a song. His clear, sonorous voice 
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filled the woods and rolled out upon and 
across the sound as he sang: 

THE REST OF THE WORLD DON'T CARE 
A baby's born at Bonnybrook Farm, 

But the rest of the world don't care; 
The father's heart swells with joyous pride, 

In the mother's sleeps a prayer, 
The king rides by with a glitt'ring train, 

And grandma rocks in her chair, 
A new name's writ in the angel's book, 

But the rest of the world don't care. 

Sweet wedding bells thrill two happy hearts, 

But the rest of the world don't care, 
On the bridegroom's brow's a crown of joy, 

The bride is of beauty rare; 
Through aisles and chancel sweet perfumes drift, 

And angels pause with a prayer; 
The sun, the moon and the stars bow down, 

But the great round world don't care. 

A hearse stands out by Darlington Hall, 

But the rest of the world don't care, 
A few fast friends follow clod to clod 

And the bearer of burdens bear, 
But the whirl of labor, the rush and strife 

For the loaf and the dollar's glare 
Permit no void in the struggling life, 

And the rest of the world don't care. 
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Neither did we care for the rest of the 
world, with the prospect ahead of us of a 
delightful rest. The bright-eyed stars winked 
at us through the fir trees, the waters of 
the sound played upon the beach the music 
of a sweet lullaby. We used our coats for 
pillows, and slowly the stories and jokes 
gave way to deep breathing and indications 
of unconscious sleep. We were the children 
of nature, and carefully she nursed us and 
watched over us. 

Sometime in the night Rube awoke and 
pitched some more wood upon the slumber- 
ing fire. "What time is it?" I called. 

Rube began to look for his waistcoat, but 
could not find it. 

"Where did you leave the waistcoats ?" 
he called to Lute. Half awake, Lute 
grunted out: 

11 Down by the iog on the beach. " 

Rube bounded down to the beach, for the 
tide was coming in rapidly. He found his 
waistcoat just about to float away on the tide. 
Everything in the pockets was wet. His 
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silver watch was filled with salt water, and 
had stopped at twelve o'clock. We had all 
roused up and were sitting by the fire. 

It was, is, and will ever be a ludicrous 
picture — Rube shivering in the night air 
from his partial dip in the sea, his teeth 
chattering, holding the watch over the camp 
fire by the chain while the water dripped 
from it. 

Poor old watch ! Though all its wheels 
are still rusty, it is a precious souvenir in 
the family. Time has rolled away. Sportive 
boys have become hardy men. Hands have 
become callous, wrinkled, and toughened by 
labor, but tfae hands of that watch will 
never move again and will ever point to 
twelve o'clock. 




A TRIP ALONG THE PACIFIC CQAST 

E COULD tarry long at 

Olympia. It is not so 

large a city as Tacoma 

or Seattle, but it is a 

delightful place in which to live, not only 

because it has all that the sea can give, but 

because its soil is rich and productive and its 

climate balmy and enjoyable all the year round. 

The air has no sharpness. I have picked 

blackberries in November, roses in December, 

peach blossoms in February, and have seen 

cauliflower stand in the ground all winter 

and give large, beautiful heads in the spring. 

The fame of Olympia and Dewey have 

gone around the world. 

Now, if you care to go with me I will 

take you on a splendid trip from Olympia 

down the Oregon coast. 
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We leave Olympia in the morning by 
train on the Northern Pacific road and 
travel southwest to Montesano, reaching 
that place about four o'clock in the after- 
noon. Here we take a small steamer down 
the river to Hoaquim, where we find the 
finest hotel on the coast. 

We might say of Hoaquim in passing that 
it is a city built on piling or posts, with 
plank sidewalks and streets, filled in around 
the houses and streets with sawdust. 

In the morning we steam down Gray's 
Harbor to Peterson's Point. Here we mount 
a stagecoach and ride fourteen miles along 
the beach of the grand Pacific. The tires 
of the wheels are at least six inches wide, 
but if they were narrower they would make 
no impression on the hard sand, beaten by 
the waves for ages, into a condition as hard 
as a rock. When the tide is out we drive 
along the wet, sandy floor. When the tide 
is in we are compelled to drive through 
the water, and the waves splash against the 
wheels. 
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We land for dinner at North Cove, and 
^fter dinner take a steamer up Willapa 
Bay to South Bend, where we spend the 
night. In the morning we take another 
steamer down the bay and turn south to 
Seaside. 

These steamer-rides up and down the bays 
of the Pacific Ocean are unspeakably grand. 
It seems as though the Angel of Health 
had filled the air with the elixir of life, 
causing every strong man and woman with 
large lungs to burst into songs of praise 
and joy, and every invalid to lift his eyes, 
take full, deep breaths, and hope. 

If you are not in a hurry, it may pay to 
drive five miles up to Oysterville, m an old, 
Rip-Van-Winkle town, noted only for its 
immense oyster beds and the large quantity 
of oysters shipped in sacks up and down 
the coast. It does not take long to "do" 
the town — drive up the street to the end, 
turn, and drive back again. 

At Seaside we take the train and ride 
southward along the shore to Ilwaco, on 
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the north side of the entrance to the Co- 
lumbia River. Here we go aboard the 
staunch steamer, General Grant, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and crossing the 
Columbia River, we reach Astoria on * the 
south side at five o'clock. 

We spend the night in this enterprising 
city. Much of it is built away out over the 
river on piling covered over with planks. 
We can hear the water splashing under the 
houses and streets* 



UP THE COLUMBIA TO PORTLAND 




HE landlord has arranged to 
call us at four in the morn- 
ing and have us go with two 
men in their boat out to their 
gill-nets. The gill-nets are 
simply large seines hung on 
poles and held by lead weights where the 
salmon are running up stream. The meshes 
of the nets must be of a certain size. This 
is regulated by state law. Small salmon run 
through, but large fellows in attempting to 
run through get their heads into the net past 
the gills and are caught. They cannot go 
through, for they are too large; they cannot 
back out, for the cord holds them behind the 
gills. They struggle and fight, and the shak- 
ing of the net shows where they are. The 
fishermen row alongside, lift the net, take the 
fish into the boat, and drop the net again e 
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Before eight o'clock thirty or forty boats 
may be seen, ours among the number, row- 
ing, or sailing if there is a breeze, over to 
the big steamer R. R Thompson, which 
leaves the Astoria wharf at that hour on 
its regular trip up the river to Portland. It 
moves very slowly for a while, till all the 
fishing boats have lashed to it and unloaded. 

The fishermen use pitchforks having one tine. 
With these they toss the fish up on the lower 
deck of the steamer, at the same time hand- 
ing the proper officer a slip of paper showing 
how many fish there are and to what cannery 
they are to be delivered. The men get one 
dollar each for their salmon, whether large 
or small. The fish weigh from thirty to 
fifty pounds each. The steamer moves up 
the river, and the salmon are pitched off on 
the platform at the different canneries. 

The canneries are all on the Washington 
side of the river, for there is excellent 
spring water on that side — something which 
the other side lacks. 

The steamer stops long enough at oile 
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place to permit us to see the processes of 
canning, which we will briefly describe : 

First the hose is turned upon the fish as 
they lie upon the platform, and the blood, 
sand and slime are washed off. They are 
turned over and 'washed clean. Then China- 
men carry them one by one and lay them 




upon the cutting table. One blow of a 
cleaver removes the head, and the fish is 
shoved along the table. One swift stroke of 
a sharp knife rips the fish from end to end, 
and it is shoved on. One movement of the 
hands removes the entrails, and the fish is 
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pushed along the table. Swift blows of 
another cleaver cut the meat into right 
sizes crosswise and lengthwise. 

The pieces are seized by Chinamen and 
stuffed into tin cans and the cans are 
pushed along the table. Other workers 
seize them, clap on the tops and solder 
them. The cans are then plunged into ket- 
tles of boiling water, and the fish is boiled 
in the cans. A pin hole is left in the top 
of each can for the escape of hot air. 
When the cans are taken from the kettles, 
this little hole is soldered tight. They are 
now ready for the labels, and then for east- 
ern consumers. 

Usually the men, the tables and tools, and 
the processes, are very clean. In 1891 the 
ten canneries on the river packed 153,360 
pounds of salmon. There are different kinds 
of salmon, and they run up the rivers to 
spawn at different times of the year. 
There are the Saukeye, Humpback, Silver, 
Fall, Steelhead and Dog Salmon. The Dog 
Salmon are not fit to eat. I have seen 
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boys in mere sport stand with pitchforks and 
clubs beside small streams when the Dog 
Salmon were running up stream, and pitch 
the fish out upon the land or kill them with 
clubs. The stream would be almost solidly 
packed with salmon, jumping over one another 
like a flock of sheep in their crazy haste to 
get up stream. 

At one time we were discussing where we 
should spend a summer vacation, and Pro- 
fessor Stanley said the only objection he had 
to going to Tillamook was that there were 
several rivers to cross, and he did not like 
to drive through the salmon. There was 
danger of the horses being scared or knocked 
off their feet by the running fish ! 

But we resume our journey. 

The Columbia is wider and grander than 
the Hudson. There are few towns, and these 
are straggling villages. The shores are wild 
and rugged. We turn off into the Wil- 
lamette (pronounced Wil-lah'met), and reach 
Portland at five o'clock in the afternoon. 

I am prompted to tell you something 
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about this beautiful city, but have no fish- 
ing-stories in connection with it except that 
I saw sturgeon piled up like cord wood on 
the wharf where the steamers land which 
had brought them up from the sea. 

We tarry at Portland over night. Would 
we might tarry a lifetime! 

In the morning we can go southward on 
either side of the Willamette. If we go 
down on the east side, we shall pass through 
Oregon City, where are locks and dams, 
Salem, the capital of Oregon, and Albany; 
then cross the river, turning westward to 
Corvallis — Heart of the Valley. If we go 
down on the west side we shall leave Port- 
land at seven o'clock in the morning and 
reach Corvallis at noon. 

Corvallis! Pluck two of the sweetest of 
roses; call them years, and set them in the 
middle of our lives. Yet there are thorns! 
I speak in riddles; but some will understand 




OVER TO THE PACIFIC 

^j^ISTEN, boys; will you take the cars 

^^ with me over to the shore, 

M^J sixty-four miles, or will you 

s^S=~) drive in the phaeton, be- 

(JKZ^ hind Nellie ?" 

JRj§/ " Drive! Drive!" I hear 

you say. 

"All right, one of you 
may drive with me." 
The rest of our party will go over by 
train and take all the camping outfit in the 
freight car. In the phaeton we will carry 
a large bucket for watering Nellie by the 
way; the rifle (40-60), for we may see a 
bear; the shotgun (Remington repeater), for 
we may see birds worth shooting; and drink- 
ing-cups for ourselves, for we shall find 
many sweet springs along the mountainsides 

and by the highway. 
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We make an early start on the first day 
of July, drive along the dry, level road to 
Philomath, fifteen miles, before we strike 
the foothills. Here we lunch. Then climb, 
climb; then down, down, several miles to 
a stopping-place for the night. Here is a 
little cluster of houses. If the town has a 
name, I have forgotten it. We are referred 
to the only house that keeps travelers. 

Our night is not a comfortable one, and we 
make an early start, glad to get away. Up 
hill and down we go; across lovely stretches 
of valley-land where horses, cattle and sheep 
are grazing; past a loghouse now and then, 
occasionally a better house, and once a school- 
house where oddly dressed children play; 
around cliffs; over shaky bridges; dodging 
stumps and mudholes; through forests of fir 
trees; and, about noon, we stop at a very 
decent-looking loghouse close by the roadside 
and ask if we can get a dinner there. 

A very talkative little old man .helps us 
take the harness off Nellie, gives her a 
feed of oats, and tells us stones of bears 
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and panthers (to entertain us, I suppose, 
though perhaps he cannot help it) during the 
dinner hour. He tells us he goes with the 
children to school every morning with a rifle 
over his shoulder, and goes after them in 
the afternoon. He is afraid that cougars 
may attack them. 

After dinner our road is rougher and 
more romantic than during the forenoon. 
One hill is so steep down that I strap a 
wheel, and in many a place we walk to 
make Nellie's load lighter. We are in the 
mountains, and there are gorges and ravines 
to cross and to follow. The peaks are all 
around us. Now we are between two, and 
one in the distance blocks our way. Shall 
we turn to the right or to the left when 
we reach it? We jog along and the road 
opens up for us. The ferns along the road- 
side are eight or ten feet high, and we pass 
great fields of them occasionally. Some 
hours before we reach our stopping-place my 
hands and arms tremble so from the driving 
that you take the lines. 




THE JUMPING SALMON 
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.verence, expand our lungs, 
jty, grandeur, magnificence, 
■jbrld of land and sea! We 
!t, with capacity to admire 
is our pleasure lessened 
own many a winding • slope, 

, around and down, surely 
As we draw nearer to the 

horizon comes nearer to us, 
appear, and the thunderous 

lock in the morning we reach 

that is to be our home for 

ur weeks, and which our friends 

over by train have already put 

It is a quarter of a mile from 

line, beside a dusty road, and sur- 

by thimble bushes. 

at Yaquina Bay, on the Oregon 

about three miles south of the light- 

at Cape Foulweather. Our cottage is 

ne as the one in which we spent that 

summer beside the Atlantic, for 

is scarce and high-priced, but we 
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chalk in large letters on the front door, 
" Atlantic Cottage." The roads are narrow 
and dusty. Thimble bushes, two or three 
feet high, cover the uneven ground. We 
must follow the roads or paths. 

Our cottage, though a quarter of a mile 
from the water, is drowned by the thunder 
of the constantly beating waves, which -is 
like the dull, rumbling roar of Niagara, and 
never ceases. The shore is high — a hun- 
dred feet or more — clayey, with occasional 
rocks. On the bank of a stream that has 
cut its way down through to the sea is a 
narrow road which we must follow to the 
water's edge. The waves are rolling in and 
beating upon the beach; indeed, so long have 
they been pounding upon the sand that the 
beach is hard as a floor, and neither Nellie's 
shoes nor the wheels of the phaeton mark it. 

At the head of Yaquina Bay is the town 
of Yaquina, and at the mouth, where the 
bay opens out into the ocean, lies New- 
port—both straggling villages with immense 
possibilities. Steel steamers enter the bay, 
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loading and unloading at Yaquina, and pass 
in and out on regular runs to San Fran- 
cisco. A railroad terminates at Yaquina, 
extends back across the Coast Range and 
the Willamette Valley through Corvallis and 
Albany, then disappears in the Rockies, ambi- 
tious to reach the East, or the States, as 
they say out there. 

The waves roll in always from the north- 
west, and were it not for long, huge stone 
breakwaters that the Government has built 
on the north side of the mouth of the bay, 
the channel at that place would soon be 
filled with sand. 

What shall we do with ourselves here? 
First, as the ocean is so charmingly grand, 
we romp or drive along the hard, sandy 
beach when the tide is out. There are no 
shells, but the pebbles are nicely rounded 
and of wonderful colors and variegations. 
A huge crab has been left high and dry by 
the receding tide. It is at least two feet 
across the shell, and buzzards have already 
begun to tear it to pieces. 
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There goes a little fat squaw, trudging 
down the rocks which the tide has left bare. 
She has a bushel basket on her shoulders, 
held by a strap around her head. She also 
has an axe. Let us follow her and see 
what she is going to do. She sets the 
basket down, and begins chopping the rocks 
with the axe. They look hard, but on close 
inspection we see that they are honey- 
combed or full of holes, and, as she breaks 
the rocks, clams or oysters fall out of the 
holes. These oysters are called rock oysters. 

The squaw breaks more oysters than she 
saves, but in the time of a tide she will 
fill her basket with whole oysters, and the 
fish on the incoming tide will eagerly devour 
all the broken ones. Now she straps the 
full basket upon her shoulders, and trudges 
up to the village, where she peddles her 
oysters at two bits (twenty-five cents) a 
peck. 

But is it not strange for oysters to grow 
in Solid rock ? How do they get there ? The 
seed or spawn is laid upon the upper sur- 
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face of the rock, or floats till it clings there. 
As it grows and develops, a tiny shell 
begins to form. Then, true to its instincts, 
the oyster begins a turning or twisting moye- 




THE ROCK OYSTER 



ment that starts a hole in the rock. This 
hole is no larger round than a lead pencil 
at the surface, and for half an inch or so 
down, but widens as the oyster grows. The 
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shell enlarges day by day, and the turning 
and twisting continues as the animal sinks, 
until at full size the oyster is three or four 
inches long, two inches wide and one and 
a half inch thick. The shell outside is 
like a file, with sharp, criss-cross ridges that 
make the boring easy. The oyster lives by 
pushing its head and mouth up and out of 
the small hole and feeding as the tide 
comes in. 

Next day we get an axe used for that 
purpose, and cut out a peck or more of 
the oysters for our dinner. 

Prof. J. G. Wood, in his Natural History, 
page 660, describes the rock oyster under 
the name of Piddocks {Pholas dactylus). 

I did not like the rock oysters at first. 
They have a sweetish taste that one does 
not expect to find in sea food, but I 
learned to like them. On the Pacific Coast 
there are no oysters like those that grow in 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Pacific oyster is 

ry small. I have laid seven stewed oysters 
upon a common teaspoon. They have a pleas- 
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ant taste, and are not so strong and salty 
as the Atlantic oysters. They are . slow 
picking, and are gathered and opened mostly 
by the patient Indians and Chinese. 

People do not fish for clams in the 
Pacific, as they do in the Atlantic, by 
treading them out with the toes. They dig 
them from the sand. At Ofympia clams 
are very plentiful. They differ from the 
Atlantic clams in the shape of the shells, 
being ridged more like the scallop, and 
they are smaller. I have never seen any 
long clams upon the Pacific Coast except at 
Bandon on Coos Bay, where they grow very 
fine and abundant. 




deep-sea fishing in yaquina ba\ 

N INVITATION comes to 
us to go with a select 
party deep-sea fishing, and 
we gladly accept. Four of 
us put in an appearance 
upon the steam tug Newport one bright 
morning in August, full of eager anticipa- 
tion. Soon those invited are all on board, 
and we .steam down Yaquina Bay past New- 
port, along the " sea-girt " wall, through the 
narrow channel, and right straight out to 
sea. The waves are rolling in as' usual, and 
we cut through them, dashing the spray, 
and every one receives a pretty good shaking 
up before we reach the fishing-grounds. 

We have steamed out six miles or more 
and the anchor is dropped. Our lines are 
ready, and we let them down over the sides 

of the tug. The lines are a hundred and 
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sixty feet in length, and the steel hook, 
large as a lead pencil, is cast in a round* 
piece of lead six inches lorig and an inch 
and a half in diameter. No bait is used, 
but we have scraped the lead bright above 
the hook. The fish jump at the bright 
lead and get the hook. The waves are 
pretty high, and the tug is tossed like a 
feather, and rocks with a very rough 
motion. 

Professor L., one of our party, is the first 
to give up. He loses his interest in fish- 
ing, hands me his line, and lies down upon 
the deck. He seems to lose his interest in 
everything, even in the breakfast he ate, 
and we laugh at him as he gazes woefully 
over the gunwale into the water as though 
he were watching the fish bite. His loss of 
interest even in digestion, his paleness and 
his " Oh, dears ! " affect others, and soon 
Rube and Lute of our party also wish they 
had not come, and remark with woebegone 
countenances that they think fishing small 
business, anyway, and want the earth. 
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So I try to manage four lines. The fish 
are coming in on the larboard side fast — 
codfish, deep-sea bass, and a pink fish called 
the grouper, with a head like a • catfish — a 
splendid fish to eat, the captain says. One 
young lady who says she never caught a 
fish before in her life has caught six large, 
handsome fellows. They will weigh twenty 
or thirty pounds apiece. The captain is not 
fishing, but walks around advising, encourag- 
ing and joking. He recommends me to work 
but one line, and jerk it up and down two 
or three feet constantly. Soon I am re- 
warded, and pull in the largest and hand- 
somest deep-sea bass on deck. 

The sea is getting rougher, and the spray 
dashes over the deck. So the captain gives 
orders "All lines up, " then "Up anchor, " 
and we turn toward the land again — very 
welcome to all, but especially to those who 
think it is not much fun to be "rocked in 
the cradle of the deep." 

So we have fished across, and up and 
down the continent, and all these stirring 
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scenes and events are with us now but a 
vivid and precious memory. 

We have had great pleasure in record- 
ing and picturing our experience for the 
boys, and if they shoyld ever have the priv- 
ilege of traveling over the same ground, the 
geography will be familiar, and they will 
know how and when and where to cast 
their lines. 

The bubbling spring, 
And brooks that sing, 

The lakes by the sunny lea, 
The ocean wide, 
With restless tide, 

Will always fruitful be. 



TAXIDERMY OF FISH 




dig out the eyes, 



LIT the skin lengthwise of 
the fish, on the belly, 
from gills to vent. Take 
off the skin carefully and 
remove the flesh. Let 
the head remain on, but 
the brain, and all soft 
parts under the skin. Sprinkle the skin with 
powdered arsenic mixed with a little salt and 
gum camphor. The latter keeps out moths. 
Sprinkle also the eyeholes, mouth, and all 
through the head. Be careful in handling the 
arsenic. It is poison. Do not let it get into 
any cut or sore place on your hands. When 
it is not in use keep it corked tightly, label 
it Poison and set away where others can- 
not find it. 

Now, stuff cotton into the head and body, 

and begin sewing together the skin where 
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you cut it, stuffing in cbtton as you sew till 
you have stuffed the skin full and sewed 
it up. Stuff in enough cotton to fill out the 
skin naturally; do not stretch. Then set up 
on a stick, wash and dry thoroughly and 
varnish. Use clear white varnish. Put a 
little piece of m putty into the eyeholes and 
push in artificial eyes. It would be well to 
notice the eyes in the living fish or while 
he is yet fresh, and then you can buy the 
exact thing. 

Put in the eyes before the skin around 
the eyeholes becomes dry. 

A mixture of salt, powdered alum, and a 
little camphor gum will, I believe, preserve 
the skin as well without arsenic, and they 
are safe to handle 
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